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of the A in the Conſtitution, from the Reign 
of Henxy the Seventh to the End of Geoacs the 
Second; repreſenting the reciprocal Effects, which 
3 and Commerce have had on each other. 
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Of the Various Stages of Political Society, 15 hs Prin- f 
ciples upon which they move, drawn from Hiſtory, 
and Nature. With an Application to the Intereſt of 
Gazgar Balraix, ſhewing the great Improvement 
this Ifland is capable of in reſpe& to Numbers, Riches, 

and Power; and chat it does not depend on 3 
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GENTLEMEN, "BLUE. 
S a Brother Labourer for the 
public Good, Thive venture 
dedicate to you the following ſheets,” 
efsly wrote on Politicks ; nor 
could I find where more properly to 
addreſs myſelf than to the Profeſſors 
of the Science treated on, ho abound 
; in this our country, 
45-3 2 | Nature x 


Nature inclines Men every where 
to love the ſociety they are members 

| : of but where a conſtitution excells, 
A as in Great Britain, the paſſion ought | 
to he proportionally ſtronger: _ Yet 

| even here we find the ſelf-paſſions and 
U 


private ſyſtem often warp and bias its 
_ courſe. 

N or is. this the only evil. F or. 
though we may equally deſign the, 
public good, yet it is often not 
cl early underſtood ; and the means 


of procuring it may be a dates f. 
great ROW and violence. 22 91110 
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"Tatu us thy. at a definition of Pall 
ticks —lt is not the art of deceiving, 


bribing, or taking g advantage of in- 
nocence or Ignorance. ; nor is it rul- 


ing by terror and force of arms; but 
a plain ſcience, by Integrity and: 

Good Wil, to remove Jealouſy and 
|” ſuſpicion, and place confidence in their 
ſtead j — to increaſe the circulation of 


mutual benefits; z to add to our num 
bers and ſtrength, at che ſame time en- 


riching or benefitin = * individu, 


Theſe are the Ends EY 1 
ſtood of that prudence in Govern- 
ment called Politicks —But the mind: 
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£41 
of man is greatly confined ; and Paſ- 
fion for the moſt part rules, to whom 
Reaſon is often made a flave, and few 
men are able to take in A full and 


8 generous plan of ſociety. Thus we ſee 
all great ſocieties : are ſplit into many 
leſſer ones; among theſe there grew 
certain Maxims and O pinions, which 
are caught. as it were by contact; 
One man's jealouſy and fear affects 
5 his e which, ben 5 


by eren 3 3 to Bee other, till | 
theic:neryes tremble. with: fury: 
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Thus are in e MW kinds of | 
party rage among. A people, which | 


ariſes for the moſt part from the fame 
root, as love of ſociety and. their coun- 


try, and is a kind of natural evil we 
| cannot be cured of, without ſuffering 
2 greater; for to be without this paſ- 


ſion or feeling for the publick is a 


conditi tion that renders a man unwor- 


Y thy of the benefits of: f ſociety. 


LY — 7 


1 muſt confeſs, 1605“ A Taylor 
or Cobler, who feels for his Country, 
before a Lord Who does N and 
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eſteem him not only a better Man but x 


better Politician, | f and worthier of 
Truſt ; for 2 defect in the proper 


. of a man is the greateſt of 
all Aiſqualifications. 85 | 
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How many e common Soldiers have = 


died, in the late War, as nobiy as: 
Hiſtory can furniſh among: its Heroes! 


What ſhall we. fay for the Seaman, 


who, being wounded in the belly, 


and holding up his bowels with his | 
hands, on hearing the ſhout. of Vic- 
tory, joined his feeble voice to the 


general cry,; and dropt down dead ?+ 


Happy 


>. 


. 


; duch a firit—Theſ 
men muſt feel, though in their low 
condition, for the Honour of their 
Country. We freely own the Politi- 
oians of the lower order are ſubject 
to miſtake, as their Knowledge is 
confined; but then they are not 
tempted to reaſon falſly, to, diſguiſe 
and palliate, as their betters have 
ſometimes done, by which means 
they are often in the right, though they . 
are liable to be. miſſed by thoſe who 
have won their confidence to the 
great diſturbance of Government, 
* your: to themſelyes; 2 I. muſt 
i en ,, . Cs 
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"confeſs to have myſelf fuffered;mary 
uneaſineſes and vexatians off mind 
about public affairs, hs ſuffigient 
ow > 15701 ET ><} 3 noitibas 
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Moc ach awe VI S. r12nue9 

e theſe 1 in order to bring 
arb to ſome: ſtability, L ſat dow 
to conſider the ſubject of Government, - 
to make myſelf fo far a Maſter of im 
as to be ſomething more conſiſtent 
with myſelf; and I was enabled ta 

Kingdom, where I could in repoſe 
ſpread the objects before me, and 
conſider them with coolneſs, I here 
ee thaw. to n for 


7 A examination 


» xi ] 

I examination and cenſure; 3 if there 
ſhould be found ſufficient merit to 
| induce ſome more able hand to under- 

take the Subject, it would give me 
great pleaſure ; but if it ſhould influ- 
_ ence ſome Politicians to put in execu- 
tion ſome uſeful. Plan for the public 
Good, I ſhall enjoy the ſummit of 

my wiſhes. N 
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n E Reader is not to colt an entire 
new ſet of Thoughts, theDeſign bein 
to come at Truth from certain known'FiQs'- 
and Principles—No one ; preſumes. to cen- 
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ſure the Axioms of the Mathematician 


Thus in things which belong to us, and of 
which we can have certain Ideas und ſelf- 


evident Principles, our Reaſoning 9 to 


be deduced from thence. Be 
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HEN a ſubject is entered upon, 
in order to be thoroughly inveſti- 
gated, it is frequently found to 


have ſo great a connexion with others, as 
43 not to be explained ſeparately. Thus when 
to 


trade ſhall be conſidered properly, it will be 


= found to be a branch of politicks, and 
adapted to certain conſtitutions only; and 
to underſtand its progreſs in Great Britain, 


* che revolutions of government and change 
=_— conſtitution muſt be attended to. . 
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money: — Riches, in reſpect to a nation, 
exchange, but by its quantity may become, 


tremely poor. And nothing is ſo erroneous, 
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BOOK the FIRST, 


CHA P. "A 
Definition of Riches. 


HE abuſe or indefinite uſe of words, 
has in no one article of human reaſon- 
ing cauſed greater confuſion in ideas, than 
the calling wealth or riches by the name of 


are the univerſal plenty of all neceſſaries, as 
food, raiment, houſes, and furniture, pro- 
viſion for war, Fc. Money, as gold or 
filver coin, are properly the medium of 


and is an article of commerce itſelf ; yet, 
where it moſt abounds, as in Portugal, it 
makes but a ſmall proportion of the riches of 
that country, though the country itſelfis ex- 


as to judge of the riches of a country by 
the quantity of gold and ſilver in it: A 
country may be rich without any in reſpec 
to itlelf; wo as thoſe metals are of univer- 


— Baa . 
2 . es yu 2 . * 5 


* 


1 


ſal value, which no other commodity i is, it 
is highly neceſſary for every nation to have 
ſufficiently of it for their own uſe, and in- 
diſpenſably ſo to act in any * out of 


their own' ee 


HA 
Commerce, its an in) 4 


HE exchanging commodity i is of ſuch 

_ neceſſity, that the moſt uncivilized 1 

ſavages are conſtrained to it. Although . 1 
| 


they make ſmall account of proviſions, their - 
arms, cloathing, and furniture of their hut, 1 
are with them important property,  _ be 
Next to theſe are warlike Republicks, as 3 
Lacedemon and Rome. The idea of Ly- 1 
curgus was to form an army of the whole = 
people, and by a diviſion of lands, giving 
ſubſiſtence to as many as the country could 
maintain; — arms were their ſole ſtudy, 
che labour of the lands was a buſineſs for 
ſlaves. * 
Rome in its Wg was much the 
ſame, except the Romans condefcended to 
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labour with their own hands 3 among theſe 
-there was: but little more room for trade 
than among ſavages. 

Monarchy being calculated for magnifi- 
cence and expence, is favourable for trade, 
as its luxury conſumes much; for in pro- 
portion to the conſumption. muſt be the 


ſupply, and to the ſupply artizans, maſters 


of various kinds, merchants, &c. But mo- 
narchy, when abſolute, has this ill-conveni- 


_ ence, the rich are never ſecure, the mer- 


chant trades with fear and trembling ; if he 
is rich, he appears poor, and is for ever 
thinking to eſcape to ſome ſecure place, to 
which he is invited with open arms by the 
trading republick, e p, 2.3 F 26 


CHAP. Il. 
Republick of Commerce. 


A | Republick of commerce ſhould be 


ſecurely ſituated, which is of more 


| importance than the riches of the ſoil ; it 


mould have a * communication with 
OE 


£4] 


neighbouring monarchies, ſo as to become, 


= by the exchange of their produce and fa- 

bricks, the factor and merchant between 
I- them ; by its ſecurity it becomes the ware- 
e, houſe of neighbouring nations, by which 
o- means it cannot be overſtocked with un- 
ne riſhable uſeful things, and every contri- 
rs vance will be invented to preſerve periſhable. 
o- All nations in their fullneſs ſell to them; 
"A and all in turns are by their neceſſities obli- 
Fo ged to buy, often the very thing they have 
he ſold. — Thus furniſhed with materials of 
er all ſorts, and puſhed on by neceſſity, the 
to poorer fort being obliged to labour, marfu- 
he factures are ſet on * with ſucceſs. 
2 \ 


© H A P. IV. 
Politicks of theſe Republic bs. 


HE policy of theſe powers is peace . 5 
yet they are capable of making a 


figure in war, eſpecially on the defenſive. 
it A naval ſtrength is their property, as be- 
ith ing at ſea more expert, and the 1 of 
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For aſſiſtance. Sometimes an extraordinary 


nary troops, ſhall ſtand againſt nations the 


moſt warlike, having the advantage of car- 


ſometimes may become eligible; for, be- 


pacity or weakneſs, gives a new ſpring and 
life to the whole machine. The Cartha- 
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| [6] 
ſupplies in theſe armaments is ſo very great, 
they are not to be found except in great 
trading countries that are glutted with all 
kinds of merchandize : — For land expe- 
ditions they are obliged to their neighbours 


genius for arms ariſes, who, with merce- 


rying the wars where they pleaſe, from their 
being able to furniſh: and feed their armies 
with ſo much greater convenience. A war 


yond a certain degree, wealth and abun- 
dance become a clog, ſtop circulation, and 
corrupt in the common weal, as the over- 
flowing of the blood often does in the 
human body f A war then becomes neceſ- 
ſary, as it diſſipates ſuperfluity, exerciſes the 
faculties of thoſe in power, proves their ca- 


ginians had frequent wars, probably for this 
reaſon; in their laſt with the Romans, they 
ot) were 


* 


Nr 
. 
, $i 


were ruined by Hannibal's victories; they 

were more afraid of their General than 

of their enemies; him and his army they 

ruined ; the Romans once turning the ſcale 
never ſuffered them to riſe: more, not fore- 
ſeeing how nearly the fate and liberty of 

Rome depended on its having ſo powerful 
a neighbour to keep its power and virtue in 
c 
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The difference of the internal Trade be- 
tween a Monarchy and Republick. 


IHE conſumption of all ſorts of ne- 
ceſſaries in a free mercantile nation. 
is very great; every member has the uſeful + 
and convenient, which, tho' the exceſs of 
luxury ſhould be baniſhed, will in value ex- 
ceed the conſumption of a monarchy, where 
the extraordinary expence of the court and 
nobility is more than ballanced by the ex- 
treme poverty of the lower people this 
creates a great internal circulation or home 
trade. Ba. 58300 
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BOOK the SECOND. 
CHAP. IL 
Antient Gonftitution of England & 


N the decreaſe of the Roman empire, 

a new ſpecies of government, ſprung 

irom Germany, ſpread over Europe, which 
conſiſted of many petty princes and princi- 

_ palities, under one head; from whom in a 
certain manner flowed all their dignities and 
powers, like that commonwealth of princes, 
which at preſent form the Germanic em- 
pire under the Emperor. 

When Henry VII. aſcended the OA 
of England, the principal part of the land 

Was in poſſeſſion of the nobility, attended 
with a princely power, or in the hands of 

the Church. The fice cities, boroughs, 
and free-holders, were of ſmall account, nor 
were the Commons in parliament much 
more than the ſervants of the Nobles, Every 
nobleman for the moſt part living in his 
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own caſtle as a prince ; the uſe of his lands 
was to procure and feed his followers, in 
which conſiſted all his importance; the 
ſcience of dreſs, equipage, and other extra- 
nt arts, were uſeleſs where there was. 
no rivalſhip: As arms and power were 
their reigning paſſions, they muſt be ſol- 
licitous about the breed as well as number 
of dependants; nor is there a doubt but in 
ſurveying his poſſeſſions, a nobleman of this By 
kind has been full as earneſt in examining =_ 
his breed of men, as any of his ſucceſſors in | HM 
latter times have been in the breed of their '1 
horſes.—The great poſſeſſions of the church | 1 
fed a number of idle dependants in the mf 
ſame manner; thus did they live on the x 
produce around them, which gave no room 
for a traffic in proviſions; as for cloathing, 
home-ſpun linen, and ordinary coarſe cl oth, | 
were the chief; a ſmall ſubject for trade 
What there was, lay in the hands of cities 
and corporations, a policy of the crown, to 
form bodies of men under their own ſepa- 
rate laws, independent of the nobility, as a 
B 5 ballance: g IS 
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WEL. being from the circumſtance of the times 

Biz. © very confined, the excluſive privilege was 
885 but of little conſequence, but has ſince 
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greatly hindered their growth; they appear : 
bg like ſo many ſtinted Republicks in the 


PA „ - Britiſh monarchy ; and the greatly increaſed 
11 2 MN 7 numbers of later days, has been a real 


- grievance, and greatly hindered the ſpirit of 


ing nobility muſt have ſome magnificence 
' as the Engliſh did not abound with artiſts 
in luxury, they were ſupplied from Flan- 
ders, and other places, 1 5 were chiefly 
paid for in wool and corn; but the moſt 
important riches at that ti _ were the mines 
of tin, lead, and copper 3 this was a prin- 
cipal article of exportation; how conſider- 
able, may be judged by the number of cor- 
porations in Cornwall:ff Our anceſtors be- 
ing for the moſt part careful in dividing 
the power in proportion to the wealth and 
importance of the place as affairs then 
ſtood ; and 'tis a great unkgppincſs that 
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ſome means have not been found out to rea 
inſtate from time to time that balance, which . 
is for ever changing. F 
At this period, tis clear from the nature 
of things, there could be few great mer- 
chants z nor was England a ſtore-houſe of + 
riches,” even for their own uſe.— The pre- 
ſent mighty city of London, then with eaſe 
confined within its walls, was interſperſed 
with many religious houſes and large 


gardens.” - | 
©» H ADM. 3 281 
The Conſtitution changes. | 


HEN the wiſe King had procured 
thoſe laws which put a period to 
the great power and ſtate of theſe petty” 
monarchs, and placed their tenants in a 
more independent condition, a great revo- 
lation, though perhaps then unforeſeen, by 
flow but ſure degrees took place; the no- 
bility began to loſe the taſte for the country, 


where they were mortified by the decreaſe 
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ene 
of their power, it became a faſhion to re- 
ſide in London and attend the court, which 
led them into great expence, eſpecially as. 
the ſucceeding King delighted in magnifi- 
cence. While the young Monarch was 
emptying his father's collected treaſures, his 
courtiers were mortgaging and ſelling their 
eſtates, a privilege lately confirmed to them 
by parliament, which confirmed by a law 
the opinions of the judges about fines, in a 
_ conſultation under Edward IV. | 
The King, finding his coffers low, turned 
his eyes on the poſſeſſions of the Church, 
which were exceedingly great; and the then 
become hungry nobility, who on the firſt 
thought had devoured them in their minds, 
forwarded it with the utmoſt diligenceF a 
viſitation was ſet on foot, abuſes enough 
were found, and pious frauds detected, to 
colour the reſolution ſuch a King had taken 
of ſeizing their lands; and though the 
Church of England is Rill rich, what was 
then confiſcated was prodigious. The rents 
of the*confiſcated Church Lands amounted 
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to near two hundred thouſand pounds; 
which, from the cuſtom of letting at a ſmall 


rent and a great fine, added to the great in- 
tereſt the Church had to appear poor, can- 


not be ſuppoſed to be a fifth of the then 
real value; add to that, the difference of 
the value of gold and filver between that 


period and this, which is at leaft as eight 
to one ill make the preſent value of thoſe 


rents eight millions. — This ſerved a pre- 


ſent exigency, the nobility were again en- 


riched; and that terrible King found no 


diminution in his power, though the whole 
frame of kingly power was undermined; 
and the great change of religion, begun in 
this reign, for which the Engliſh had been 
long prepared by the Doctrines of Wickliff, 
gave a helping han. 
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CHAP. ey 
: Diſcovery of America, and its con- 


ſequences, 


BOUT this period, the riches of 
| America began to be brought to 
Europe. Spain, on the ſight of ſuch quan- 
tity of ſilver and gold, forgot itſelf ; and 
having the ſhadow and ſign of riches, be- 
gan to deſpiſe riches itſelf, The violence 
uſed againſt their moſt uſeful ſubjects in the 
Netherlands, from whoſe labours ſprung a 
fountain of true riches, cauſed the erecting 
the United Provinces into a Trading Re- 
publick ; and a migration of about one 
hundred thouſand families into England, 
the fineſt ſoil they could be planted on, rich 
in materials, and growing in conſumption. 
Holland grew mightily, opening its arms 
to receive all; a great multitude of perſecuted 
rich, unfortunate merchants, and artiſts of all 
kinds, flew rhither for protection. Flanders 
was ruin d, it prey'd on and ſwallowed up 

h greateſt 


[2g] 
greateſt part of the trade of thoſe free Ger- 
man cities, called Hans Towns; in a word, 


houſe for Europe, and the riches of India 
in arriving at this, the Banks, formed at 
Amſterdam and other cities, were molt ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments, | | 


having ſo great a track of country behind 
It, who have no other opportunity of foreign 
commerce but through that ſtate; and its 


capital is well ſecured from enemies. The 


cruſh that and all is loſt : But a warlike Re- 
publick has life all over, it may be cut like 
the late found Polypus, and like that will 
revive ; it cannot be ruined by forcign force, 
but by annihilating the people. 


Romans, in keeping on foot a ſtanding mi- 
litary, which far exceeded any troops drawn 


ence in greater perfection; but there was no 
end to fighting that ſucceſſion of armies, 
. Germany 


became on a ſudden the center and ware- 


Holland has an advantageous evan; 


life of a trading Republick is in the head, 


Spain had revived the cuſtom of the latter 


together in haſt ; they had the military ſci- 
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[16 ] 
Germany conſtantly furniſhed Holland with 
for hire, nor a poſſibility of vanquiſhing. 
wat ſpirit which the firſt taſte of. liberty 
gives. The continuance of that war taught 
the ſcience to the vanquiſhed ; and after an 
expence of more ſilver than ever Europe 

had ſeen before, unable to continue the 
war, though with the mines of Peru and 
Mexico, Spain felt the woeful miſtake ſhe 
had made, and, from the terror of Europe, 
became almoſt its pity. 


CHAP. IV. 


Efets of the diſcovery of America on 
England. 1 


. HE face of affairs was greatly chang'd 
in England, by this introduction of 

gold and ſilver; the nobility now become 

- courtiers, felt another ruin beſides their own | 
_ extravagance, the great decreaſe in the value ; 
of gold and ſilver.— The cuſtom of grant- | 
ing long leaſes with a reſerved rent, or re- 1 
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newable at certain periods, was a molt in- 
conceivable advantage for the tenants, 
From this flood of ſpecie, land every 
day, as well as every other article, was 
worth more and more. This advantage all 
falling into the hands of the tenant, he be- 
came by degrees to be the land-holder, and 
man of property; ſo that the addition of 
Church-lands ſcarce enabled the nobility to 
' ſupport their dignity ; and the introduction a 
of thoſe manufacturers from Flanders, gave 
an entire new turn to affairs; the lands were 
divided among innumerable owners, and 
the far greater ſhare among the commons. 
The additional expence of the city of 
London, which had long been filled with 
the rich from all parts of the kingdom, the 
increaſe of independent and wealthy men 
ſpread over the whole, the eſtabliſhing of 
manufactures in different parts, made a pro- 
digious increaſe in the conſumption of all 
neceſſaries; a deſire of being accommodated 
took place, and liberty now beginning to 
raiſe No head, 3 and labour ſuc- 
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_ ceeded a ſlothful dependency, a general life 
and vigour began to diffuſe itſelf through 
the whole ; not only filling our own ware- 
houſes with ſtocks of commodities for 
home conſumption, we began to turn our 
eyes abroad for foreign markets: An India 
Company was ſet. on foot; a trade was 
open'd to Ruſſia, and Spain e a 

cuſtomer for our woollens. 

Theſe were the effects of thę wiſe admi- 
niſtration of Queen Elizabeth; and now a 
new kind of property began to take place: . 
Thoſe that were poſſeſſed of certain quan- 
tities of merchandize were equal in wealth 
to thoſe poſſeſſed of certain quantities of 
land, and diſtinguiſhed afterwards by the 5 
name of Trading Intereſt. | 
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CHAP. V. 


Change of Religion, and farther E Hecke 
of the Change i in the Conſtitution. 


H E wiſe Queen, who knew thealter'd 
condition of her country, framed her 
conduct accordingly ; the reformed Re- 
ligion had been eſtabliſned, over-thrown, 
and re-eſtabliſhed ; a religion ſhe and the 
majority of her ſubje&s approved of, even 
iq a political ſenſe, as better calculated for 
the increaſe of people, induſtry, and all 
uſeful arts and ſciences. But a caution was 
neceſſary, ſome of theſe reformers in their 
- doctrine and church government too. much 
favoured the republican ſyſtem, which did 
not ſuit-the Engliſh monarchy ; ſo a ſyſtem. 
was adopted retaining more old forms, with 
Biſhops and a metropolitan, more conform- 
able to the crown, who placed itſelf at the 
head of it, and which was conſidered as 
ſome ſupport to its decaying power; how- 
ever, this was far from being agreeable to 
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I 
the whole body of diſſenters from the Ro- 
man church, among whom were the major 
part of thoſe manufacturers and merchants 
who had fled to England for protection; 

nor could they be brought to join cordially 
in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, notwithſtanding 
all the laws made for that purpoſe? T 
The Houſe of Commons was now be- 
come a very reſpectable body; but ſuch 
was the prudence of the Queen, ſo wiſe in 
her councils, fo affectionate to her people, 
that ſhe had more. authority with them than 
their own repreſentatives z and as the crown 
lands and perquiſites were reduced very 
low, ſhe eſtabliſhed a wonderful œc]οqmomy, 
by which ſhe eſcaped repeated applications 
for money, which would have ſubjected her 
to many things her haughty ſpirit could not 
endure; for already the freedom of debate, 
and paſſion for liberty began to appear. It 
was this frugality which furniſhed a reaſon 
for forming companies, whoſe ſhips being 
large might occaſionally ſerve for war; and 
with a navy, moſtly form'd of merchant- 
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men, from the happineſs of her own genius, 
and the ſkilful choice of her officers, did 
ſhe make a ſtriking figure in Europe ; ſhe 
encouraged her ſubjects to form enterprizes 
againſt the enemy on their own account, 
whoſe petty attacks, from the great abilities 
and valour of the leaders, ſerved indeed to 
diſcover the weakneſs of Spain, but ended 
in the ruin of ſome of the beſt families and 
ſureſt props to the crown. Had the united 
force of the whole kingdom been employ- 
ed, there is reaſon to believe, from the 
great genius of the time for war, the power 
of Spain might have been puſh'd to a pre- 
cipitate deſtruCtion ; however, a diſcovery 
of North America was made, and the firſt 


land named Virginia, from the Virgin 


Queen, tho? with very KORG pre- 
ſent advantage. 


{ 22] 
Wl e CHAP I. 


| King James ſucceeds to the Throne, 
71188 _ Conſequences on Trade and Politicks. 


1 ES HE peaceable diſpoſition of King 
Wc ie James was very favourable to trade, 
„ and the merchants grew exceſſive rich} the 
. | Fo dh Geity of London became of much greater 
66 „ extent and importance; but uneaſineſſes 
| FA 2. were created, in that he ſuffered the Dutch 
to drive out our Eaſt India Company from 
| 1 their choiceſt ſettlements, with cir an- 
q |; ces of great cruelty, and monopolies grant- 
' ed by patent were a conſtant ſubje& of 
| complaint, as being of the very eſſence of 
| i} deſpotiſm. 
1 This Prince was well verſed in the learn- 
$1 | ed languages; had ſtudied divinity and go- 
q vernment; he knew perfectly well the antient 
rights of the crown, and looked upon him- 
E it ſelf as intitled to all the prerogatives of his 


# | | 

Þ} | 5 predeceſſors. But the crown was no more 

1 | in a condition to maintain them; even when 2 
re in 
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in its full vigor, the people were very im- 


patient under any violent uſe of them. 
The court had a taſte for ſhew and ex- 


pence, which the ordinaty revenues could 
not furniſh} this occaſioned frequent appli- 


cations to parliament for ſupplies, who, as 
they had not yet learnt the art of giving, 
were very tenacious; and, fond of their grow- 
ing power, diſputed with the crown on 
every occaſion; in vain did this learned 
Prince exhort and inſtruct them in elaborate 


ſpeeches; they could not be brought to give 


what was even neceſſary, to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown. I The great ceconomy 
of the late reign, joined to the increaſing 
difference in the Value of money, made the 
demands of the court appear more exorbi- 
tant than they really were. This put the 
King upon thoſe means of raiſing money, 
which, though poſſibly within the antient 


prerogative, was a very unhappy exertion 
of it, that of monopolies in particular, than 
which nothing can be more deſtructive to 
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| Thus the parſimony of the parliament in 
a manner forced the King to this exertion 
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| of his powers which he thought lawful; 
. 1 and this again gives freſh cauſes for re- 
bj . monſtrances from the parliament. A breach 
A wo thus begun was kept alive by two powerful 
1 . cContending parties in religion. 


if The King, bred in Scotland, under the 
13 ſcvere diſcipline of the preſbyterian - re- 
ligion, was ſo far from adopting that party 
in England, who flattered themſelves of it, 
that he had conceived an antipathy to it. 
On the contrary, the Church eſtabliſhed, 
created by, and intended for, a ſupport of 
regal Kere had adopted doctrines conve- 
nient for the purpoſe, and were violent 
abettors to the royal prerogative. This ſo 
won the King, that he embraced them with 
intire affection, and aſſiſted them in the 
perſecution of their brother diſſenters from 
Rome, who, from a ſtricter manner of liv- 
ing, were called Puritans ; thus a ſtrong . 
league was formed between Monarchy and 
_— at the — of 835 dignity 
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of the crown, who played into nal other's 
bands with the utmoſt zeal. :?: 

This cauſed many to retire to America, 
and began the ſettlement of New England 
great numbers following for the ſame rea- 

ſon, ſoon laid the foundation of a * 
derable colony. 

The Houſe of X Commons who had now 
ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the Crown, 
as guardians of the liberties of the 

were ſeconded. by the whole force of he 
Puritans, and many of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, who were not ſo bigotted as to ſa - 
crifice theit liberty by a blind attachment 
to its miniſters. 

Thus began that famous conteſt in the, 
reign of James, which his unhappy. ſon 
Charles, not knowing how to moderate; hut 
ſuffering himſelf to be led by zealous 
churchmen, whoſe violent ſpirit brooking 


- no oppoſition, the flame broke out; a new 
4 kind of war, the Common ng - againſt the 
J King, Nobles, and Church; the city of 
N London being in 3 of the Com- 
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mons, gave the ballance in their favour. 


þ and fatal was the' conſequence; 
the King, the Nobles, the Church, the 


a a Fe antient Conſtitution, deſtroyed, and a dread- 
| e. bei, ful 


tyranny ſprung up in its ſtead under 
Cromwell a conſequence that will never 
fail to happen when the people fall upon 
and deſtroy an eſtabliſhed government ; ; 


and this event ought for ever to be had in 
memory. Let it moderate the headſtrong 


Frince; let the people remember ruin and 


loſs of liberty await on their YOu as 
well as defeat. 
King Charles was welt: diſpoſed to en- 


| courage trade 2 ad made the firſt treaty of 


commerce with Portugal, which was after- 
wards renewed *by the parliament, and an 
addition made to it in the reign of Queen 
Ann, but has ſince become obſolete through 
TE Ip of 2770 95 
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D ftructive one of war, muſt have ſuf- 
fered, ſo many being employed in deſtroyꝝ- 
ing, inſtead of adding to the publick ſtock; 
yet the nation grew terrible to its neigh» 
bours, from the military genius it had: ag. 
quired; but one famous law, made by the 
parliament, called the Act of Navigation, 
formerly planned by Henry the; VIlxh. 
which gave riſe to the Dutch war, laid: the 
foundation of the Britiſn navy; it pro- 
hibited the importation of whatęver com- 
modity in nen bottoms, except ſuch as 
were the praduce of their own country, 
which at one ſtroke ruined the Dutch navi- 
gation with England, and mightily increaſ- 
ed the Engliſh ſhipping. In that war we 
read of a hundred fail of ſhips on a fide 
fghting-for three ys ſucceſſively. The 
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ſhips indeed were ſmall, and the Tkill 
in naval affirg in its infancy. Yet the 
manner of fighting, which was chiefly by 
N boarding, was very terrible, and much 


more deſtructive of men than the preſent, 
which i reduced-to-cannonading. o"ﬀ! 

When affairs were become deſperate 
avith the Royaliſts, many went to the iſlands 
of Barbadoes, Nevis, St. Chriſtopher's, &c. 


nich procured the nation the firſt com- 


meree in the rich commodity of fugar, 
wich Oliver obſerving, after he had ſeiz d 
upon the government and ruled deſpotiely 


| wnder” the title of Protector, he laid a 


scheme for getting poſſeſſion of the valu- 
able iſland of Hiſpaniola, in which he miſ- 


Carried. But the fleet took the illand of 
Jamaica, which has become our chief Weſt 


India ſettlement ; and Virginia began to be 


hs Crowell has wad blamed for aſſiſting 


dme French againſt the Spaniards on whoſe 
win was s buik that peta which has ſo long 


gerrified 


--. 1 
terrified; Europe. But from Spain there 
was more to be got to ſweeten his govern- 
ment with the people, who now obeyed 
from fear only the party by whoſe means. 
he had acquired his dignity, hating. him 
more than any, not only difappointed of 
their idol a Republiek, but forced by a 
power —— had raiſed, to tear a yoke- 
ten times ſeverer! than what they had fought: 
againſt; yet the dignity with which he ſup- 
ported the honour of the nation abroad; was. 
ſome alleviation; a gilding which has madg/- 
many forget how near their liberties were 
loſt for ever; and what has made him the; 
more remembered, is, it has been ſince very 
impoliticly neglected on many occaſions, 
from whence has enſued to the ruling; 
power, more pexil than could. ann 0 
any foreign war. el 1 
The death of Oliver 3 way. for a! 
deliverance, and glad were we t embrace 
the firſt opportunity and means. The Royal 
Family was ſeated again on the throne, and 
that with. ſuch expedition, * oy ren, 
C3, 
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mained as unſettled as before the civil war, 
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ARI Es the "RY 1 2a moſt 
forlorn condition, found himſelf on 
a Daden replaced on the throne of his fa- 
thers; all parties clgim a merit in it, and 
indeed all conſpiredFor it could never have 
happened fo peaceably as it did; the Church 
retook its antient form, and the baniſhed 
clergy again took poſſeſſion of their pulpits. 
The King having taſted the gaiety of the 
court of France, with a genius adapted to 
Pleaſure, i in ſome meaſure ſuited the people, 
who were heartily ſick of the late formal 
faces, as one extravagancy has ever been 
on Agha of its N 


* 


6 » 
This reſtoration was brought about with 
the ſanction of a parliament, who in the firſt 
ardour of love and reconciliation were wil- 
ling to grant any thing; what was aſked 
was granted, which, though then thoughts 

oreat, yet proved not ſufficient to the pur- 
pole deſigned, in a great meaſure from the 
old cauſe, the continual decreaſe_;in-'the 
value of money, And which his-majefty was 
by no. means diſpoſed to huſband with the 
molt exact frugality. This put him into 
great difficulties z. the parliament became 
leſs and leſs complaiſant, till a new method 
was thought of to ſoften. that reſolute and 
powerful body; force had been found in- 
effectual, but the faſhion of the times, and 
the expenlive manner of living, introduced 
neceſſity which opened the way for bri- 
bery, the mind was debauched, and the 
publick by degrees began to be conſidered 
no more than a common paſture to feed as 

many as it could _ bear-: This laſted ſome MO 

time; but the prudent iniquitous, know- , 
ing their own importance continued no 
. longer 
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lager than the need of them, were never 
over generous, tho* they ſhared the ſpoil : 
Another evil attended this ; all could not, 
} they were willing, be brib'd ; and | ſome | 
we may ſuppoſe to be honeft men”; theſe 
formed an oppoſite party of great conſe- 
quence, though a minority, as they were 
backed by the bulk of the people, the 
1 Engliſh being naturally fond of oppoſition 
1 in this party liſted the riſing genius's, who 
5 ſoon became very troubleſome to the court; 
bw and new elections are ever to be dreaded, 
1 Thus this new method Was as big with mif- 

chief and ruin as the old one; it convulfed 


„„ * wh 


W bo the whole ſtate, nor did it anfwer to change 
* the adminiſtration, and make new courtiers 
1 of old patriots; it might ſtop the evil for a 


moment, till the party reunited, and began 
Ii | with redoubled fury: This gave the indo- 
1 lent King inexpreflible uneaſineſs; he knew 
; not which courſe to take; the doctrine of 
| 0 . paffive obedience preached from every pul- 
OWL had not a ſufficient effect; the church 

F i 7 ee fuck Clote and did alt could, having once 
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more the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the other 
ſets perſecuted, nat profiting by the leſſons. 
of moderation they themſelves had-preach'd 
in their laſt humiliation, nor has moderation 
been the. virtue. af either, when.) in NI | 


r 


7 5.22 


Ghfrvatine on France, and its ; trad 

oy and Spain... 83 

| EWIS the XIVih of France. wat wellt 
, pleaſed at the inactive condition of 


g and the good diſpoſitian of 
Charles, who had aſlaſted him againſt the: 


— 


Hollangers, . a war on: the ſitle of England 
carried: on with. na great honour for fa War- 
like a nation, and which the:publick greats. 
ly diſliked, beginning to fear the power of. 
France; Lewis help u Charles: in his ne- 
ceſſities witk money, and in his pleabures « 
with a moſt accompliſhed miſtreſs: # 

It. may be neceffary v0 ſay: ſomething 
concerning that power, whoſe: efforts will - 
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of Europe. Lewis in his youth had hap- 
pily put an end to a violent civil war, 
brought his nobles into ſubjection, and 
* united under him all the great captains who' 
= | had ſerved on either party; the ſcience and 
4 maſterſhip in war was now tranſlated from 
Spain to France, and the young King ſoon 
found employment for them; he formed 
great armies, and ſet himſelf about the 
means to ſuſtain them, with Wer F rance 
has all the natural materials. 
To have riches and ftocks 4 all dag 
beforehand, it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
a conſtant circulation or exchange from one 
hand to another, which the more extenſive 
it is, the more will the merchants be mul- 
-tiplied; and although every thing originally 
ariſes from the labour of the poor, and the 
Poorer fort are from their numbers the great 
conſumęts: yet the merchants who commu- 
nicate theſe neceſſaries thro? the ſtate, inter- 
changing from every different quarter, by 
their profits and hoarding, form the riches 
. of a aner The gentleman ſeldom does, 
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and the labourer 4 cannot, es and where a 
country, as France, is of great extent and 
well peopled, the conſumption and inter- 
change among themſelves muſt be infinite- 
ly more than any foreign trade whatever, 
and productive of greater wealth, and 
abundance of all uſeful things. France is a 
kingdom form'd of many provinces, for- 
merly governed by many independent prin 
ces; as they were united, the antient laws 
and cuſtoms ſtill continued: Each province - 
might negociate within itſelf, but entering 
another, merchandize was ſubject to many 
impoſts and charges, which made it rather 
more difficult than a foreign trade; by this 
means circulation was ſtop'd. The great” 
miniſter of Lewis remedied in part this 
evil; merchandize and manufactures were 
permitted free circulation thro? the whole 
kingdom and all their home conqueſts. 
Have the ſame Privilege, which ſtrongly 
unites them; yet in the article of proviſions. 
there are ill difficulties; nor has corn a 
free 288 of- exportation from one- pro- 
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vince to the another, which will for ever 
prevent there being great ſtocks before- 
hand, and ſubject chew age i 0 di 
* 


Spain remains till in the antient five 
tion, its kingdoms are fo diſtinct, and ſepa- 
rated by the old laws, that one fhall be op- 

preſſed with famine, while its neighbour 
abounds, without a remedy, except an im- 
mediate. order from court; and the manu- 
factures eſtabliſhed in different quarters, 

| paſſing through the different kingdoms, 
pay in each a duty, which amounts to fo. 
much, that the circulation. is almoſt entire- 
ly ſtopp'd, which is the great cauſe of their 
extreme poverty, 

But to return ta France; this 1 
had a ſurpriſing effe& among an induſtrious 
active people. They ſoon were filled with 
manufactures in every corner; foreign mar- 
kets were fought, ſpecie brought in, colo- 
nies eſtabliſhed, fiſhery ſet on foot, an India 
Company formed; thus in a few years that 


enterprizing King was ** wirh re- 
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almoſt an univerial panniek. * 
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Condition 1 trade and 2 ticks 1 


England... 


ld io the mean time was "44 
from making advances equal to its. 


1 our northern colonies went 
flowly on; New England increaſed greatly 


in people; but the country, though, it 


| abounds witch neceſſaries, affords but little 
fox exportation. The importation of to- 


bacco from Virginia was ipdeed an impor - 
tage article; and the exchange of Suri- 
nam for New Kork with the Dutch, ſtopt 
2 very difagreeable gap in our ſettlements, 
and 1s the beſt ſituated. port in North A- 
merica; and the fiſhery became more con 
liderable, In the Weſt Indies the ſugar 
trade became very great; and beſides the 
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1 361 
Was opened from Jamaica with the Spa- 
niards, which having been ſometimes car- 
ried on piraticallyTcauſed much animoſity. 
A Company. was formed for the African 
Trade, and the Duke of York was: made 
governor ; likewiſe a Turkey company, 
which greatly enriched, ſome particulars ;. 
but has ſince ſunk almoſt to nothing; as 
did the African. King Charles gave the 
firft grant to Mr. Penn of Penſilvania, con- 
firmed afterwards by King James; and a 
grant of Carolina was e to Lord Shaftſ- 
bury and one ©. But our manufaQures 
went on ſlowly”; ; For France ſupplied us, 
' beſides wines and brandy, with ſilks, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, hats, &c. nor had we then thoſe 
fabricks, nor the manufacture of ſuperfine 
cloth, which was firſt” begun in Wiltſhire, 
with Dutch manufacturers; but we had a 
very *advantageous trade with Spain and 
Portugal for our coarſe. woollens, which 
brought'1 in a ſupply of gold and filver. ff 
' Parliaments having been more regularly 
held, and - the "INE; many of them 
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_ reliſhing the employment, and attending” 
the court, contributed to the agrandizing 
the city of Weſtminſter, and the general 
flow of people in conſequence to the ca- 
pital, made the great loſs by the peſtilence 
and fire ſuddenly heal and felt no more, 
the city rifing out of its aſhes with addi- 
tional ſplendour and magnificence, while 
the political body was full of diſturbance. 
The Duke of York, publicly a zealous 
Roman Catholick, filled the minds of the 
people with dreadful apprehenſions ;a party, 
and a ſtrong one, work'd violently to pro- 
cure a bill of exclufion, an attempt of the 
boldeſt nature; it is ſtill doubtful, had the 
| King nen, whether they would not have 
ſucceeded!>At this criſis, the King ſud- 
denly dies, and the Duke ſucceeds; a prince 
unhappy from, what in a private life he 
would have been eſteemed for, his ſteadi- 
neſs and ſincerity in the religion he pro- 
leſſed jt he was unhappily guided by the 
counſels of violent churchmen, many of 
whom are fond of meddling with vil 
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affairs, though nothing can be more con· 
trary to the ſpirituality of their proleſſion, 
as guides to the kingdom of Heaven.— The 
Church of England, that powerſul body of 
eccleſiaſticks, the old friends and creatures 
of, the court, whe had been preaching and 
labouring in his favour, found themſelves 
in danger of going to wreck indiſcrimi- 
nately with the other proteſtants, whom, to 
their mortification, the King was courting. 
with the bait of Toleration. This cauſed: 
ſuch a union againſt him, that an a ſudden 
he found bimſelf deſerted, and obliged in 
his old age, again to ſeek. an aſylum is a. 
foreign eountry, bereaft of his crown and: 
digaity. The Roman Catholicks in Ireland”: 
made ſome ſtand in his faveur, Which fi- 
niſned their ruin 3 and in Scotland ſome- 
thing was attempted, which was cruſhed;. 
and the unhappy people treated with a. ſe- 
vert kh Th le i 1 
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1 A P. lv. 1 
Review of the affairs of Sal. 


\COTLAND, when it was firſt con- 
nected with England, under James I. 
ſtill retained the antient Gothic conftitution 
in full force; and many were the broils in 


the former part of that King's reign in 


Scotland, formed by the contentions of a 
powerful nobility, whofe wealth conſiſted 
in large landed poſſefiang, well ſtocked with 
hardy and faithful vll Theſe held a di- 
vided authority with the crown ; nor has 
any kingdom ſuffered more viclerice, nor 


Kings worſe treated, than in Scotland; yet 


monarchy NK was never thought of be- 
ing abolifhed ; though the King in perſon 
might feel the effects of their fury differing 
from the civil war in Engla , which was 
againſt the power of the crown, rather than 
animoſity againſt the perſon of the King] 


The nobles following the King 1 into his new 
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dominions, the conſequences of attending 
the court produced the ſame effect as it 
nad done on their neighbours ; they became 
by degrees diſtreſſed, and their tenants more 
wealthy and independent; however, they 
had ſufficient powet to open the ſcene with 
Charles the firſt, who greatly diſobliged the 
Scots by attempting to eſtabliſh epilcopacy.. 
But when they found the Engliſh them - 
ſelves aboliſhing monarchy, they made a 
ſtrong effort to ſupport it under the next 
heir; but they ſoon found themſelves not 
in a condition to ſupport an independence 
on England, who ſoon reduced that power 
ſo low as no more to be dreadfulu. 
Thus we ſee manufaRures,. trade, and: 
huſbandry, which took their riſe in Eng- 
land from the decay of the nobility muſt 
have had a much later birth in . 
where it could advance but. ſlowly, as 
court was kept, and little expence WE: in 
that kingdom, but in England, who con- 
ſidered its manufactures as foreignʒ thus all 
wat a_court. could give to the attending 
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gentry, Was but a poor recompence to the 
unhappy country. At length an union was 
made, and the two nations became one, a 
free reciprocal trade was open'd, from 
whence may be dated the firſt riſe of Com- 
merce in Scotland, who in time may bid fair 
to rival its neighbour, as manufactures ſeem 
inclined to travel northward, invited by the 

8 of labour. T 
Scotland has likewiſe this diet 
the taxes are very, eaſy; for the gentlemen 
who conducted the treaty were ſo very par- 
ſimonious, that they gave up a part of that 
ſhare ſo antient and brave a people ought 


to have had in the legiſlature, to the con- 
ſideration of a little ſaving. 7 
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C H A P. v. 
Review of Ireland. 


T may now be neceſſary to conſider 
Ireland, which was at firſt eaſily redu- 
ced under the dominion of England, by 
the diſſenſions among nobles or princes who. 
were without a head, as that conſtitution 
requires, and who were greatly deficient in 
the ſcience of arms, having had no foreign; 
Wars, in which the Engliſh were conſtantly 
exerciſed, The number of theſe great 
nables being ſmall, the deſtroying them, 
and putting others in their places, who go- 
verned in the ſame manner of. their prede- 
ceſſors, made ſo ſmall an alteration among 
the people, that they ſubmitted to. the 
change with very little oppoſition, and the 
title of Duke of Ireland was added to the 
crown of England. Many of theſe new 
poſſeſſors were Engliſh nobility, who had 
likewiſe in their own country great poſ- 
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| Leſſons, where they chiefly reſided. The 
others who remained on the ſpot, by de- 
grees became intirely Iriſh, and by chang» 
ing their names, ſoon forgot theit original 
country, their whole affections being en» 
groſſed by their new native ſoil and ſo- 
ciety ; however, the connexion' with Eng- 
land ſerved them to keep up the ſpirit and 
ſcience of arms, and in the ſequent di- 
ſturbances in that dukedom, afterwards 
called a kingdom, to add a feather to the 
crown, moſt dearly bought; as it gave 
them a greater idea of their importance, 
you find them behaving with more and 
more reſolution; every frefh contention be- 
ing more bloody than the laſt; ſo that 
_ waſted more blood for that conqueſt, than 
ever nation did for one of the fame ex- 
tent; it has been a dear colony to the 
Engliſh, for ſuch it muſt be conſidered. 
The firſt planted finding themſelves barr'd 


of many advantages, and conſidered in an 


inferior light to their brothers in , their 
YI mother 
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mother country, as ſoon as they found 


themſelves ſecure in their poſſeſſions, began 


to be diſguſted, which ſoon turned into 
hate and oppoſition; wars broke out; in 
the end theſe were overcome; new maſters 
were given, who were faithful as long as 
their feats laſted, when the ſame happened 
again; ſo that from ſome defect in policy, 


we have had a continued ſucceſſion. of our 


own brothers to fight with and: run. 
While England was progreſſing in . 
ev of its conſtitution, Ireland as a de- 
pendent country was affected with it, tho“ 
not ſo violently or ſuddenly as in England; 
the abbies were indeed deſtroyed ; but the 
revenues of the clergy, with their: iſnhops, 
were undiſturbed, and remain very rich; 


and the nobles having little encouragement 
at court, remained for the moſt part at 


home, and eſcaped the deſtruction that at- 
tended their more favoured brethren; in this 
condition was Ireland when the Reformation 
was eſtabliſhing itſelf in England, which 


they were 3 to follow; and from this 
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fource flowed a chain of conſcquences, which 7 
has made Ireland quite another thing. 1 

The Iriſh were not prepared for the Re- _ vn 
formation by any prior reformer, and as it 1 
did not take its riſe upon the ſpot, but was 1 
forced upon them with very little cere- _ | 
mony, there is no wonder at their great diſ- _ 
like and antipathy ; beſides, the clergy, _ 188 
moſt of whom in England ſwam with the | 1 
current either way wich great addreſs? had 
not been there ſo well diſciplined, nor had 
they the fame opportunity; no doubt but 
the diſcarded miniſters were doubly diligent 
under their diſgrace; nor were the people 
leſs diſpoſed to hearken to them ; for we 
Britons know by experience, that che forc- | 
ing of a religion upon a people, gives a | 
univerſal diſguſt, and is big with troubles 
and war; almoſt the intire people ſtuck to 
their old paſtors, except a few proteſtant 
courtiers, Ireland was now in a new fitu- 
ation, it was no more Iriſh or Engliſh 
party, the laſt being moſtly Romans, joined 
the former, and made one body; it was 
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now. Romans or Pre lamm land * laſt 
were in numbers very few ; ſo that to eſta- 
bliſn the Reformation and make them ſub- 
mit to the Engliſh laws, the country was 

to be entirely conquered over again. 
Queen Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the 
gereatneſs of her own genius, and the great 
abilities of ber Miniſters and Generals, met 
with various ſucceſs. and troubles without 
ceaſing in that kingdom; there was no want 
of valour on both ſides; but the Engliſh 
could never penetrate through the woods 
and bogs that the country was then covered 
with. Diſſenſions were ſowed among the 
Iriſh, and the weaker enabled to deſtroy the 
ſtronger, when they had him to deſtroy in 
turn, till, wearied out, truces were made 
from time to time, and a kind of compo- 

ſition eſtabliſhed, _ 

It may be wondered that ſo. ** 2 go- 
vernment as Queen Elizabeth's ſhould not 
have hit upon ſome means to avoid fo much 
diſquietude and bloodſhed ; perhaps the 
| Triſh were not conſidered in that reſpectable 
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light they deſerved, but merely, as a de 
pendent colony, in which it was eaſy to 
cruſh any commotion; but the panick the 
proteſtants were in at chat time, their feats, 


from which the greateſt were not exempt, 


ſo ſtrongly. poſſeſſed them, that they could 


not think themſelves ſafe while the Roman 


Church had any footing ; and in theſe fears 


vere they confirmed, by the intrigues off 


the Jeſuits, a new body of ecclefiaſtical _ 
Kuight Errants, who formed and executed 


enter prizes much beyond the common ãdeas 


of mankind. When theſe Wann 

are conſidered, we have nothing to b 

but the peculiar unhappineſs of the times. 
King James the Firſt, whoſe. parents 

were Romans, was far from being a violent 

enemy to that religion, or its profeſſors, and 

from thence might ſpring that incliniog of 
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the Church of England to ſimilar e ere 1 


monies and judicial power, in which they 
were encoufaged; nor were the Iriſn or 
Engliſh. Romans by any means enemies „ 
James or his Succeſſor, whole; | journey to 
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7D Spain, and French Queen, had ſoftened any 
"prejudices he might have had againſt "a 
Church, which was ackno owledged a true 
Church by Engliſh 'prelates;” But this did 
not prevent laws being made which the 
Ning found it convenient to aſſent to, which 
? Were very oppreſſive to the Romans, and 
"almoſt all the æmployments in Ireland were 
in the hands of proteſtants, who were now 
"almoſt an entire new people lately gone 
over; how grating this muſt be to the an- 

tient eſtabliſhed, is eaſy to-conceive z men 
are men all over the globe, and in the ſame 
circumſtances are much the ſame; beſides, 
the principal people were our own brochen 

and relations. 

When the civil war began to bieale out, 
che Iriſh were ready to aſſiſt the King; but 
one unhappy and furious ſtep they began 
with, of murthering their new gueſts, and 
their families; afterwards excuſing them- 
ſelves by an authority under the Steat ſcal 
of Scotland, forwarded the ruin of the 
King, and brought on their own — 
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ſo great was the horror and antipathy it 
created.) | | 
When the affairs of Eagland began to 
ſettle on the death of the King, an army 
was ſent over to Ireland full of revenge, 
and blood was ſatisfied with blood; moſt 
of the great were deſpoiled of their poſ- 
© ſeffions, which were not as formerly given 
whole to one of equal rank, but from a Re- 
publican principle were divided among 
many poſſeſſors, which took from the heirs 
the moſt diſtant propa of ever N 
their eſtates, 
T nus once more a new colony of Engliſh 
was planted on the ſolid foundation of a 
diviſion of lands. This was the beginning 
of orderly government in Ireland, where, 
fora long ſeries, a few powerful nobles had 
ruled, in deſpight of all law but their own 
will; from hence may be dated the be- 
ginning of arts and huſbandry. Before 
this, many of the Iriſh might juſtly be 
termed wild, and were but little more 
„ than che native Americans. 
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Theſe new poſſeſſors cultivating their 
lands, gave a new face to part of the 
conntry, which others obſerving, fell to 
the ſame work; but manufactures were 
Now in advance from the e of 
England. 
Charles the IId, notwithſtanding | his be- 
ing ſecretly a Roman, was obliged to aſſent 
to many ſevere laws againſt them in Ireland, 


where the Proteſtants lived-in teror, but 
were every day increaſing in number and 


landed poſſeſſions, as no Roman could pur- 


chaſe or even inherit, if the next heir was a 


Proteſtant. 
King James, after 38 England, at. 


tempted, with the aſſiſtance of ſome French 
troops, to make head in Ireland, where he 
was defeated, and moſt of his party quitting 


the kingdom, and forfeiting their lands, 
farther diviſions were made, and at. preſent 
almoſt all the lands are in the hands of 
Proteſtants; which, by this method of di- 
viſion, are very numerous and powerful, 


moſt of them deſcended from men jealous to 
* LY 3 


— 


CC 
the laſt degree of their liberties; and the Ro- 
mans, after the two emigrations cauſed by 
Cromwell and King William, ſunk ſo low, 
and are ſo ſtrictly guarded, that they 


never have a chance to hold up their heads 
more. 
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King William's condu# in Holland, and 
Views upon his advancement to the 


throne of England. 


ILLIAM Prince of Orange was 
placed at the head of affairs in the 
United Provinces, by the common people, 

who, in an inſurrection, forced the States 
to make him Stadtholder, Affairs were at 
that time in a diſmal ſituation ; Lewis the 
XIVth, by a ſudden irruption, had carried 
the greater part of their country, and was 
threatening their capital : — Mutual and 
imminent danger created union, all the 
factions liſted under the young Prince, who, 
at the age of a ſchool boy, took upon him 
the command of armies. A conſiderable 
number of French officers had "YF the 
| ſervice. 
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ENT 
ſervice of their country on account of re- 
ligion 3 theſe the Prince entertained; from 
| them he got his firſt rudiments of war, and” 
Germany pour'd forth her neceſſitous ſons 
to furniſh him armies ; — his courage was 
invincible; when he loſt a battle, he ſold* 
the victory ſo dear, and ſo ſoon found freſſi 


more terrible than before, making the ſaſt 
battle ſtill more obſtinate and bloody than 
the former, and obliged Lewis, notwith= 
ſtanding the great experience and genius of 
his Generals, the beſt. difciplined and ve- 
teran troops in the world, to retire out of* 
the United Provinces. The Prince purſued 
the war with a kind of fury and perſonal - 
hatred, having catch'd in a degree that kind 
of panic abhorrence againſt the French, 


and from this paſſion many thingy are to- 
be accounted for. 

When the Prince of Orange was ite 
over by the Engliſh, there is great reaſon © 
ta believe, that the We of brioging over 

England 
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ſuccours, that he roſe after every check 


which poſſeſſed the people who ſer him up; 5 
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England to the grand alliance, was a very 


conſiderable motive with him, and with the 


States could be the only one. 


This was his fuſt object when he mount- 
ed the throne ; but he found the Engliſh 
neither in humour nor condition to do ſo 
Seat things as he expected; they were not 
as yet a rich 1 trading nation, that work was 
leſt for King William, who, having been 
nurſed and educated in a trading Repub- 


lick, introduced into England as many of 


their maxims and policies as the conſtitution 


.could bear : His firſt grand object was the 


ping a Royal Bank. 
. There is ſuch a confidence in the go- 


et neceſſary to the eſtabliſhing a 


that it ſeemed to be the ſole privi- 
,, Republick ; Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland, had eſtabliſhed 


them; bot England was the firſt regal go- 
- © ernment that ever did, and perhaps will be 


* bel. eee, ee, ae e ee 
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the laſt that ever can; nor could it have 
been done there, had not the government 
"ww * on a ſolid footing, and the 

libe;ties 
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liberties of the people, with the privileges 
of parliament, as perfectly ſecured, as hu- 
man wiſdom permitted” King William was 
not anxious about the prerogatives of the 
Crown ; he wanted to put the nation in a 
condition to ſtrengthen the alliance againſt ; 
France, that he might be fully revenged of 
that nation; and thoſe who accuſe him of 
ambition, muſt allow it was an ambjition 
to reign over a free people, whom he moſt 
diligently ſought to enrich; and from this 
period, England may conſidered as a com- 
mercial nation. 
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Banks of Holland. 


r may ade neceflary to give POR din of 
the Banks of Holland, from whence 
may be eaſily ſeen the prodigious advan- 
zages that people drew from ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment. The Bank of Amſterdam, and 
that of Rotterdam, are governed by» the 
magiſtrates, who are a branch of the States, 
in whom the legiſlative and executive 
powers are lodged; for was fo great a con- 

cern in the hands of a ſeparate corporation, 

8 their power would be inconſiſtent with the 
government; nor could the government 

have made that uſe of it for the common 

"= one | 

T6 ſoon as the Republick was fix'd, and 

had many rich merchaats, a place of com- 

mon ſecurity for the moſt valuable and 
portable effects was neceſſary ; a houſe was 

| built at the public expence, and officers 
1 . 1 
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appointed to receive them; if caſh, an ac- 
count was opened in the books, ang” the 
owner credited; if gold or filver, the Ban 
Vas a buyer; and would credit the owner . 
for the amount; and to encourage them to 
e a law Was- made that every foreign 
bill ſhould be paid at the Bank in ſuch de- 
poſited caſh, if the owners choſe” it, whien % 
was done by a transfer. This created a ne- 
ceſſity for every merchant to be poſſeſſec 
of a capital in the Bank, called by di- 
ſtinction Bank Money. As the trade and 
circulation increaſed, this increaſed ;* but 
how great the ſum is, is a ſecret of the - * 
State. bee 

The ſervice of this Bank to the govern== - 
ment when it was oppreſſed with wats, is 
very obvious. K was a capital upon all 
emergencies, and could be made uſe of © 
without diſcovery or danger, if they had 
funds to replace the money in any reafori- 
able time. Likewiſe, whatever the govern- 
ment wanted the Bank to advance for pub- - 
lic. vis the, War part muſt be W 
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among a own as the country 
was a warchouſe for all ſorts of ſtores for 
war or peace; theſe being paid for in Bank, 
was creating ſo much capital, which, tho 
igeal, from a happy confidence in the people, 
aniwered all the uſes of ſo much real ſpecie. 
But one thing was abſoluſely neceſſary, a 
certain ſtock of real current cafh. to anſwer 
any. kind of ballance in trade, which might 


be againſt. them, ariſing from their own 


conſumptions, ſor loans. lent by private 
people, or privately by. the Bank to foreign 
vations.— As this capital in the Bank may 
not be drawn out but by mutual conſent of 


all the proprietors, when a particular has 


Bank, and wants caſh, he ſells his Bank, 


which | is a great branch of buſineſs, and 
employs : many Brokers; and the difference 
in value, which is or ought to be con- 


ſtantly | in favour-of the Bank; is called the 
Ag 102 and, the reaſon for this difference is, 
the Bank Money is received at a' greater 
derte of fipeneſs then the current caſh; 

| by the price of this Agio, may be known 
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how the ballance of trade in point of cath 
ſtands in Holland. = 

There is Ilkewiſe another Baile: called 
the Bank of Lending, governed by an in- 
corporated company, who have a corre 
ſpondence with the State Bank; theſe have 
ſeveral offices diſperſed about tho city, where 
they lend money on pledges, at 5 per Cent; 
They are in fact a-ſociety. of Pawn-brokers,. 
where a neceſſitous perſon may procure a 
ban upon his coat, or a pair of ſleeve buts. 
tons, being calculated for the ſervice of the 
poor as well-as the rich; who may occaſi- 
onally want it; for they will lend any ſum 
to two thirds of the value on any unperiſh- 
able commodity, by which means-a mer- 
chant was-enabled to wait the advantage of: 
a market, or to advance his corre ſpondenee 
two thirds: on what he ſhall receive upon 
commiſſion, without detriment to-himſelf ;- 
and this is a great encouragement to the 
ſending valuable commodities to- Holland, 
to wait the markets of Europe, having con- 
INE opportunities. of ſending them from 
thence, + 
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e where they ſhall be moſt demanded 7; 
| bat as the merchants grew rich, this me- 
thod of procuring advance upon merchan- 

dize has been in diſgrace, which is now . 
—_ dn ⁰ among another. 


der Bank of England. 


e a 3 
1 | | 298 England it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh © 
| | a Bank upon the ſame plan as in Hol- 
1 land, or any other Republick ; no branch 
3 MO the legiſlature being proper to entruſt it 
| with; nor was it convenient to entruſt it 
13 with the magiſtrates of London, who would 
i238 thereby have become, in a manner, the di- 
rectors of the kingdom. Therefore a 
charter was given to a company, who ſub- 
ſcribed a ſufficient capital, which was formed 
45 into a transferrable ſtock, with power to 
chooſe their directors. 
1 To ſtrengthen them the Crown . orders | 
| the revenues to be paid into the Bank, who 
; have 
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have always a caſhier, attending the Ex- 
chequer, who; makes out bills. for the go- 
vernment payments, which is the principle 
channel of circulation, by which means a 
prodigious. ſum of this _ Pager currency is 
kept conſtantly. in motion; for as their 
credit has increafed, ſo has the circulation 
of their notes, which is now become the 
chief medium of exchange or payments in 
the place of money. Thus though the Bank 
is not immediately in the hands of the go- 
vernment, it is ſo much in its power, that 
it cannot refuſe exerting the utmoſt extent 
of its credit, when the neceſſity of the ſtate 
requires it: The private Banks that are 
eſtabliſned in ſo many parts of the city, are 
of great ſervice to the Royal Bank, in eir- 
culating their notes, and in return receive a 
mutual aſſiſtance. At theſe private Banks, 
moſt merchants and traders depoſite their 
caſh, which circulates with great activity, 
in order to raiſe a credit with the Banker, 
that when they may want, they can con- 
| go with ſuch bills and notes as they 
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are poſſeſſed of, to be diſcounted, which: 


it is always in the Banker's power to do, 


as the wants of their cuſtomers are never, 
general ; and if the Banker ſhould be obli- 


ged to advance rather too much, he can 


carry thoſe bills to the Bank, who never fail. 


to aſſiſt; for the Banker takes notes, which. 
are more convenient than caſh z.thus a reci- 


procal benefit is formed. 


Before the Bank was eſtabliſhed, when. 
the government wanted an advance of 


money, it uſed. to apply to the Lord Mayor. 


and Aldermen, who, with the Common. 


Council, were the beſt able'to lend or find. 


lenders, which. made the magiſtracy of. 
great importance. 
The India Company was likewiſe of great. 


uſe, whoſe credit was frequently. better than 


the Crown's; but ſince the government has 
been properly eſtabliſhed, its credit infi- 

nitely exceeds. what has ever been known, 
and needs no more thoſe ah 
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e of Parties. 
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HE King, whoſe view was the de- 
ſtruction of France ſtrove to bring 5 
the nation into his ſentiments, and in ge- 
neral ſucceeded; but this drew on ſo great 
an expence, that fearing the levying of 
great taxes, on the eſtabliſhing a new go- 
vernment, might have ill conſequences, and 
create diſlike among the people, a ſcheme, 
which had been uſed in Holland, was put 
in practice in England, of borrowing upon 
the funds, which made the levies eaſy for 
the preſent, but in a manner rivetted them 
for ever; for when once that ſcheme: was 
adopted, it was thought ſufficient to raiſe 
enough to pay the intereſt, with à ſmall 
ſurplus, of what ſum they wanted; *truſt- 
ing to future more fortunate and peaceful 
times for the payment of the oy” 
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[66] 
Thus began the national debt; it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve; at that time, the riches 
of London, and of the kingdom in general, 
were far from being great, r we may judge 
by the great premiums and high intereſt 
given, wich the difficulty of filling wp 
tions. f 
This ſcheme however was greatly diſliked: 
by many of the landed gentlemen, Who 
looked upon their, eſtates in a manner mort- 
gaged, and dreaded. the conſequence ; ; be- 
ſides the. different parties, who had united 
to. ſet James aſide, as ſoon as it was done, 
1111 began to work for their ſepatate intereſts. 
It was in vain the King endeavoured to 
ec ſtabiiſh g union, by promoting indifferent 
ly.of-all; there. was at bottom ſuch a ran- 
cour, and ſo long eſtabliſſied, that the 
more he ſtrove to bring it about, the more 
confuſion ir created in bis council and par- 
llament. 
Another reaſon mink by, Britain is 0 
great a country, ſo filled with men of abi- 


mies who have opportunities of ſignalizing . 
themſelves, 
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themſelves,” that there will ever be more 
fit for empfoy ments, then employ ments for 

them; which will be an everlaſting cauſe: 
of faction and parties, interwoven in the 
conſtitution, and unavoidable, for ever per- 

plexing, for ever exerciſing the abilities of N 
our monarchs. King William was a ſtranger, 
nor could he be ſufficiently acquainted with. 
the views of either, nor be a ſufficient: 
maſter of the abilities and intereſts, of their 


- different. leaders; this made him, at. laſf. 


make choice of one party, entirely diſcard-- 
ing the other; the party he choſe Was dia 
ſnguiſhtd; by the name of Whig, Which 
had been long labouring at the reduction of 


regal; power, to the great diſappointment-. 
of the Tories, who looked upon themſelves. 
as. more intitled to Royal F. avour from their 


principles; which had ever been for pre- 
ſerving the Royal Prerogatives, and the 
dignity and power of the 12 5 party 
very conſiderable for its landed poſſeſſions. 
Theſe were ſeconded very heartily by the 
Clergy, who had been greatly diſappointed 
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in the Hopes has conceived of their great. 


Importance, and conſequence with the new 
King ; but William had been bred up in a 
government where the Clergy were abſo- 
jutely dependent, nor ſeemed he deſirous of 
farther power than to deſtroy the common 
enemy of Europe, which France was be- 
come; he neglected them entirely, to their 


; unſpeakable mortification.; and ſo far was 


the power. of the eccleſiaſtica courts re- 
duced, that they are become almoſt a 
ſhadow. —Theſe diſappointed parties put 
inſurmountable obſtacles in William's way, 


oppoſing all his meaſures, deſtroyed His 
ſchemes; nor could he in any wiſe execute 


dhoſe great ideas and plans he had formed; 

he only planted the lawrels which another 
* laying the foundation of that alli- 
ance, and forming that army which proved 


ſo victorious in the ſucceeding reign. The 


choice King William made of his party, 
vrought a moſt N effect; the 


Whigs, many of them Republican 


Wwe beeping cure * Tra the Tories, 
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ah at heart hated _ deſpiſed. a Rep ub. 8 =__ 
| lican government, and had been Ricklers | 
for the prerogative, oppoſed the Court upon 
the principles of the Whigs ; ſetting up 
for Patriots, none were louder far Liberty, 
which they undertook to be guardians of 
The, Whig party being the profeſſed "mi 
friends of trade, of which the Tories, who - 1 
were moſtly country gentlemen, were gene- 
rally ignorant, a new diſtinction was intro- 
duced, which laſted for a time, of monied 
and landed intereſt. 
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Z ntroduction of neu manufaftures from 
France, and Jeheme. of a General 
Naturalization. 


F 1 happenened | 

in this reign for the commerce of 
Englind; Lewis the XIVth having revoked 
the edict of Nants, by which the Proteſ- 
. tants were protected, a ſevere perſecution 
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enſued; moſt of them, being manufaQurers 
and. merchants, took refuge in the neigh. 
bouring countries; England in particular 
opened its arms for their reception; great 
numbers came over, who eſtabliſhed the 
Manufactures of filks, ſtuffs, &c. in Spittal. 
Fields, which added a large quarter to the 
ſuburbs of the city; ; others ſettled in Can- 
terbury and Norwich, which, with fabricks 
of other kinds in different places, as hats, 
"ſtockings, &c. made a prodigious addition 
to the trade and manufactutes of England, 

and was to France ſuch an error in poli- 
ticks, that it will probably never recover. 
The Whigs began to entertain a maxim 
of the Hollanders, of naturalizing al 
. ſtrangers who deſired it, at a ſmall expence, 
See they never accompliſhed, from the 
ſition of the Tories, fa party who per- 
1 had never conſidered how much Eng- 
Aland has been obliged to foreigners.— The 
Romans, who were the proudeſt people on 
earth, owed their greatneſs to the admiſſion 


of their * neighbours as citizens, 
conferring 
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comferring that dignity with a moſt Uiberal 
hand on all ſides, ſo that it was wiſely ſaid, 
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1 of the City of London 8 2 
_the Funds and Bank. 


of London, has ben a conſequence 
| of the funds, and ele of the 
Bank. 


of them, living in and about the city, form 
great expence; and the tranſacting that bu- 


from its credit being an almoſt inexhauſtible 
Fund, is a conſtant ſupply for thoſe of the 
Hrft conſequence, and the Bankers of the 
ſecond; often a great merchant will uſe 
both; 2 this means money can be advan- 


e, eee. * 


the Romans rather embraced the world _— | 


HE latter great . of che city 


The Stock- holders, ek the greater part 
a very conſiderable body, who can afford a 


ſineſs employs many people. The Bank 


=: - Lee 
1 | logos for almoſt any quantity of merchandize. 
2 The manufacturer is ſurer of money for his 
goods in London, than in any other place, 
or may be advanced upon them, which 
enables him to proceed, who would other- 
wiſe be liable to frequent embarraſments, 
| and poſſibly ruin, for the "labourer muſt be 
8 paid. This has given the City a moſt wonder- 
: ful advantage; and made it the center of 
trade ;—moſt of the fabricks are brought 
95 to London in quantities, from whence they 
are again diſperſed in proper proportions to | 
every corner of the kingdom, or abroad, as 
there is a call. — Thus, by a ſuppoſititious 
_ 2 wealth, a real wealth is attained, by keeping 
the people employed, from whoſe labour 
alone riches are produced. The landed 
man calls his eſtate real, but he might have 
ten times as much and better, in uninha- 
bited America, and ſtarve; its reality. owes 
its worth to labour and mutual aid. _ How 
great a proportion the paper currency may 
have to ſpecie cannot be aſcertained. It is 


to a nation's Do and the in- 
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deielt all races avs in pportin 
eyet it ey e deſtroyed, by — 
What is called the ballance of trade, or by 
carrying on an expenſive foreign war by Pp 
excel exportation of pold-and' filye 
By this means: of Banks; \the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, baye! loſt half the value of their! 
| mines zu lor, with, one million of ſpecie, W. 8 
way be circulated; in paper, which will af: 
hav all. its ends a8. a medium of exchange; 
and this muſh) have had an effect on the 
value eee ed 8299 Of 2 195% * 
alle ns wor 15d of CHLLDEIT mont (808 
15! 4 H A P. 5 VII. G7 1 q Is _ 
enen ag est vol 28 thin; Howe 
oller Reaſons YI the Beg ; TA 
London, and Cities Pr general. 
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TH ER E:is.another-reafon for the M. 
dcreaſe of cities and towns. By de 


0 law of Population of Henry the ſeventh, | 
| | every farm houſe wich 20 acres delongin 


to it, was to be kept up, and conſequen 
| "as inhabited i beſides, the landed Ss: 
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— their dec 
penderits,”who being the more (6"by: their 


poverty,” had multiruges of 
who barely ſobfifted; v which kept the Sun. 
try y full of people ft for war, but U were 
of no effe@ in teſpe& bf adding to its 
wealth, as they were unſilied in hs an 
roanufattures?* When the geritleinenigor a 
taſte of--expenee: and luxury, thelſe' people 
8 were a burthen they threw off without mer- 
| cy, contriving to let their eſtates in large 

1 pareels to wealthy farmers, who would pay 
11 55 them more readily, ſo that now an eſtate 
_- may be let to half a ſcors. ſhbſtantial men, 
1 | who work it with as few hands as poſſible, 
= which uſed+to. feed on the ſpot @ numerous 
people. At thee - farmers; baye a conſi- 
derable capital, they certainly make more 


of. the: land, produce more cor and cattle 
than thoſe petty. tenants could ; and the 


| baxns of theſe; people ate the magazines of 
food. for the nation and exportation, and fo 
far; are of excellent. utility but when we 


er, the conſequences of-the great ſup- 
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[75] 1 
poſed advantages of exporting corn and 
proviſions, we may find ourſelves far from 
being thoſe great gainers we have ſuppoſed: 

It is true, it ereates a ballanee in our favour® 
whick had we not, we ſhould be obliged to 
manage our affairs with more frogality. 
By exporting proviſions, we may Hire 
more foreign troops; but by contriving to 
fil our own country witfi people ſufficient” 
for the whole or a greater conſumption! we 
ſhould have no occaſion for them. Gentle. 
men ſhould'conſider, the price of one bottle 
of claret/at'a tavern wor d furniſh for one 
day corn for a multitude of their antient \ 
dependents; what honour or power is“ 
gained by this depopulation and expence? 
The honour of being called Honour with 
infinite grimace; bows and fawning of 
Vintners and tradeſmen who plunder then; '' 
for power; inſtead of faithful numerous 
vaſſals, a ſet of thieviſh ſervants, W wit 
great diligence are eating them up. Their 
tenants are TIL independent; with” 1 
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1 | theſe they have no pane: often no autho- 
rity or influence. Þ_ 

_; Having gone a little out of our way, let 
i | us ieturn. — Theſe poor people, driven from 
'F the country, took refuge in the cities and 
8 manufactuti ting towns, which the govern- 
1 | ment have very wiſely contrived all poſſible 
7 means to encourage; and the very extra- 
= vagance, which drove them from home, 

i helps to maintain them; and that in a more 
| | | independent. manner. _ 
1 The ſame ſyſtem has been more unfor- 
{ i tunately purſued in Ireland, where the 
people had not ſuch a refuge as manufac- 
tures to fly to, nor the advantage of even 
y | ſupplying their old land lords, who ſpent 
| | } great part of their revenues in England; be- 
"8 ſides another great misfortune, Ireland be- 
| : ing a country naturally adapted to grazing, 
beef and butter, the chief articles of expor- 
tation allowed them and the profitable 
trade of ſmuggling wool to France, a great 
: e the lands have been turned 
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l 
moſtly to that uſe, which employs a very 
ſew people; ſo that the Country, in reſpect 
to inhabitants, is in many places almoſt a 
defert, except in the north, where the linen 
manufacture has been happily eſtabliſhed 3: 
nor has the great increaſe of their cities been 
by any means <quivalent to the depopula- 
tion of the country. We may: add another 
_ reaſon prevalent every where for turning 

lands into grazing; the tythes of the Church, 
which in corn farms amount to an immenſe! 
ſum, for the tenth of the produce, includes 
the tenth of the rent; the tenth of the la- 
| bour, the tenth: of the intereſt of the ſtock, 
and the tenth of the profit, if any, or ſo. 
much added to the loſs} The native poor: 
Iriſh ſeem to be of the true Scythian race. 
They are enemies to labour, as all uncivil- 
1zed people are, but then a very little con- 
tents them, giving an exemplary proof of 
the ſmallneſs of our natural wants, for they 
are withal a robuſt fine people, extremely, 
fit for war, and capable of any thing ; but 
our having ſuffered much from them, 
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q | has given a diſlike, which it is now time to 
| forget, and to inſtruct and preſerve ſo fine 

B a breed. 

[0 | In Scotland the ſame thing has happened, 


the ſmall farmers have been turned our, 
and the land turned into breeding parks for 
q | cattle; no Duke is now able to arm his 
it thouſands ; but as manufactures have been 
[ 


taking root, the poor have that refuge ; and 
| this laſt ſtroke of depriving the Lords of 
[4 their juriſdictions, which indeed gave them 
1 tao great a power for the public peace, and 
| was wiſely aboltthed for that reaſon, will yet 


4 leflen the number of people; for when the | 
= | Lord had a kind of property in and do- 
wy - minion over them, he nurſed them with 
care, for in their number conſiſted his con- 
ſequence, which is now altered by their in- 
dependence; however, the government ſeem 
to have hit on a means to encourage them 
ſtill to preſerve their population, by giving 
commiſſions to thoſe who can raiſe men for 
the ſervice; and certainly thoſe who can 
furniſh men deſerve to command them; and 
| troops 
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troops mY 1 of neighbours. and 
friends, = 1 8 to be more 
| depended on and le ſubject to defertiony 
Evi ſtragglers and idle people pick'd-up 
ki * 
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RING this period; our colonies i in 
America. began to take freſh. root. 
Mr. Pen beg gan his. ſettlement of Penſilya- 
nia, S by the ſociety of Quakers, „ 
among whom be was a. leading man, and of 
whom the firſt; ſettlers. conſiſted. He began 
it under many diſadvantages; having been 
ia the friendſhip; of King James, he was 
obnoxious to his ſucceſſor, which ſubjected 
him to many misfortunes; nor were his cir- 
cumſtances by any means equal to his vaſt 
ideas: often has he been obliged to abſcond, 
and hide himſelf from the meaneſt officers 
E ha law i in his own 3 while he was 
framing 
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TR that ited which Ke band bim 
among uus moſt famous lawgivets. 

be jullice and integrity with which he 
conducted his engagements with the In- 
dians, wrought ſo much on them, that they 
were ready to believe him a being of a ſu- 
perior kind; nor could they for à long time 
credit the news of his death, not believing 
him ſubject to the accidents of nature ;— 
and ſo ſtrong was this affection rooted in 
them, that the colony has not, ſince its foun- 


dation, ſuffered the leaſt hoſtility, vill hi 
Tae terrible American war. 


The government the Quakers has eſta 
bliſhed as a people among themſelves, and 
to which, without coercive force, all ſub- 
mitted, is perhaps as good a model of a 
Republick as has ever been thought of. 
The moſt inſignificant member can convey. 
his grievance'to the ſtanding Council, al- 
moſt inſtantly and without coſt, where 


aſſiſtance is always ready.—It was natural 


for ſuch a people under ſuch a leader, when 


they * became h and poſſeſſors of a 


© country 


4 ſ 81 ] 
country, to carry -their own ſyſtem with 
them, nor can any thing be thought more 
ſimple and equitable than the laws eſtabliſn · 
ed in Penſilvania; but it has more of the 
Republick in its conſtitution, than any of 
our other Colonies;f The: ſucceeding pro- 
rietors who have fallen from the ſpirit of 

the founder, may yet regain, by a prudent 

uſe of their great poſſeſſions; . an authority: 26 
which may. reſtore them to power; but at 
preſent, the:only power they ſeem to have, 
is that of embarraſſing the ann of: 
their aſſemblies: 

This colony has the ſame Sire 
as New England; its produce gives all the 
conveniencies of life in great abundance, . 
but very few for European conſum ption; 
ſkins, and furs are the principal. Hew-' 
ever, they carry on a great proviſion trade 
to the Sugar Iſlands, from whence they get. 
Tome caſh; but a private trade carried on 
with the Spaniards, is their chief ſupply. 
They likewiſe ſend ſtaveg..2ad. flower to 
Spain, Portugal, Ow the _ INands, ns 
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ſupplies them with wine, and-ſometimes a 
ballance of caſh, But all they can poſſibly 
get centers in England, ſo that they, nor 
5 5 | icarce any of our Amerian colonies, know 
1 the uſe of gold. or ſilver paſſing in cur- 
iti rent 3 They have been abliged 


| 1 to invent a nominal medium of exchange, 
11 ö | bills iſſued out by public authority, which 
wh - go ſo low as ſix-pence. Theſe ſerve all the 
common uſes z yet, notwithſtanding this ill- 
convenience, you ſee theſe people increafing 
moſt aftoniſhingly in numbers and riches, 
being furniſhed with all the conveniencies 


of life, capable of fitting out ſteers, furniſh- 
j ing and feeding of armies z all this without 
1 gold or ſilver. The Portugueſe have gold | 
| | and diamonds in great quantities in the 


Brazils; but their people are few, ill fed, 
and cloathed, nor are they capable of fitting 
out fleets, furniſhing or feeding of armies, 

Which of theſe are the richer country ? 
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114 The great cauſe of the ſudden and aſto- 
4 niſhing progreſs of this colony, was the 
N 1 gteat encouragement and favour ſhewa to 
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all people of whatever country or religion, 
who came to ſettle among them; the poor 
fugitive Germans, who firſt went over, 
found themſelves ſo happily ſituated, emerg-, 
ing from the extremity of daveryſ and op- 
preſſion, to the perfection of liberty and ſe- 
curity, filled their countrymen by their ac- 
count of itz with ſuch h pafion for migra⸗ 

tion, that it: has reached every corner of 

that empire, and was it not for the inter- 
pofition of princes, and the difficulty of 


* 


croſſing che ſeaa, the ſame violent current 
af cha human ſpecie which, formerly ſpread 

over Europe and part of Aſia from the 

north, would have run with equal. violence 
Carolina, granted to Lord Shaftſpury and 
others, though · eſteemed the. firſt politicians 
in Europe, had nat the ſame. ſucceſs... An 
excellent ferm of government was planned 
by ſome of the wiſeſt heads in the king- 
dom; but ſo much care was taken to ſecure 
the liberty of individwals, that there was ne 
where a fulficient power, to ptevent eternal 
14 2 , . E 6 | = civil | 
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civil broils among a fierce people, not 
ſoftened and aſſociated together, by the 
ſtrong tye of a new religion in the . 
and Vier of” its ber en 45 
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Darien bs ava by the Dees review 
um Virginia and rhe Fy * 


IN reign;the Smd yet hee with 

England into one kingdom, ſeeing the 

riches which poured into Eurgpe from Ame- 

rican colonies,” made a glorious effort and 

laid a plan for the moſt monied branch of 
commerce in the world, by forming a ſettle- 

ment on the Iſtmus of Darien; which would 

have opened to them a trade to the great 
ſouthern Ocean; and they would have effect- 

| ed it, the Spaniards being reduced at that 
- _ timeto the loweſt degree of debility, had it N 
not been for the envy of the Engliſh,' who 

have ſince heartily repented it, or nou 

from the antipathy K. William err 
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4 aga unſt them. Thus from ill timed pre- 
dices was loſt to the nations, now one, a 
colony the beſt ſituated for thoſe riches. of 
filver and gold, that fortune could ever pur 
into our hatids. The conſolation for our 
diſappointment is that philoſophic one, of 
- being in general a great misfortune” for 
ple, as well as individuals, to grow 

| rich too ſuddenly, which generally pro- 
duces as ſudden a decay; and our northern 
colonies, which are a nurſery'for population, 
will in the end; with the addition of power, 
put all the neceflary and true riches into dur | 
hands, and it may be better to leave thoſe : 
unhealthy climates to the preſent poſſeſſors. 

The colony of Virginia, in which Mary- 
land may be included, is a real” fource'of © - 
riches from its tobacco, the uſe of Which 
has been inereaſing in one ſhape or other” 

\ from its firſt introduction; but as great 
quantities of land are neceſſary, and the la- 
bour performed by negro ſiaves, the free 

inhabitants are few in proportion to the ex- 
bong of the Country. 
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But che moſt» uſeful braneh of trade is 
the Cod-fiſhing on the Banks of Newfound- 
land- in which the French hade ſhared with 
us; the people of New England catch a 
great quantity, and purchaſe more with pro- 
viſions. The fiſhery was for a long time 
entirely work d by a people who went from 
the Weſt of England and different parts of 
Ireland in the ſpring, and returned after the 
ſeaſan was over, which is ſtill continued. 
By degrees ſome of them ſtayed the winter, 
and families began to be formed; but the 
| inhoſpitable face of the coumtry where they 
remained, frighted them from attempting 
to cultivate it, till a terrible ſcarcity one 
winter obliged them to think ſeriouſiy of 
raiſing proviſions. As maſt of hem were 
Iriſh, che ſrſt crop attempted was potatoes, 
Which they found to excel even thoſe of 
their own country; ſince that, ſome few. 
plantations. have been formed; but as the 
people are few, and 2 profitable: an 
1 employ, a {mall progreſs has been made; 
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the government likewiſe conceiving it not 
worth their attention, no regular colony 
or government has been eftabliſhedz but 
as it is an iſland ly ing farther ſouth than 
England, there is reaſon te believe, was it. 
cleared as ſome of our provinces are, the 
climate would become more temperate, 

many parts be found fine fruitful land. The 
planting and encouraging fuch 2 ſtout | | 
hardy race as ſuch a country muſt pro- 
duce, and fo fituated in an iſland, ſrems to, 
be of great importance, as Nature. has given! 0 
in a fiſhery a Gaple commodity. to repay. 
their mother country: for its manufactures. +. 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 


CHAP. yp 


| Queen Ann facceeds, and Fr rance re- 
. duced; but ſaved, by a. convi ** 


en the Prague. : 


b E E N Abn-e came to the- "NY 
upon the eve of the grand war, be- 

tween the confederacy which William had 
formed, and was at the head of, and Lewis - 

the Great. The Queen reaped the glory 
which William had prepared; William 
formed that army with which Marlborough 
conquered; and the power of France, 
which had terrified all Europe, was on the 
brink of deſtruction, when they were ſaved 
by ſome trifling domeſtic differences in 
the Engliſn court, which a few ambitious 

men ſo artfully improved, that they over- 

1 chrew a OR Jo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed i * 
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the opinion of che world in general, as well 
as themſelves, that no one was deemed ſo 
raſn as to attempt it; but that ſecurity 
was their ruin. Theſe bold adventurers 
needed a ſtrong alliance to ſupport them. 
The Tories, who were terrified by the vaſt 
increaſe of the national debt, as well as 
angry at the neglect ſſiewn them, readily 
joined their forces. And the Church, which 
had not been treated with that attention 
which they thought their own importance 
deſet ved, or the aid given at the Revolution 
entitled them tor embraced this opportunity 
with the greateſt eagerneſs. The ſermons of 
theſe Gentlemen on one fide; the intereſt of 
the Tories in the Country, with the deſire 
of novelty inherent in the people, gave ſuch 
a new face to the kingdom, ſuch a change 
of principles and politicks, that it was no 
more the ſame nation: the mighty con- 
queror Marlborough was obliged to fly for 
protection, to thoſe he had ſaved; nothing 
could ſtand the current; a kind of frenzy 
bad ſeized the People, all was uproar, view 
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lence, and confuſion. The Gentlemen WhO 
| conducted affairs in this ſituation, found a. 
0 peace neceſſary ; when on a ſudden, Etance, 
pubs had been begging a peace in Holland, 
with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. for ſo. 
haughty a nation, grew cool on the affair, 
till at laſt England, under the new admi- 
niſtration, was ſo embarraſſed, that a peace 
was almoſt bege'd of France. 0 . : 
They have gloried in putting an end to 
5 that deſtructive war, as they call it. And 
they certainly have the honounof laying the 
 undetion. of greater and more deftruRive.. 
Tue gorthern part of Newfoundland,. 
which affords. the beſt fiſh, was. left them; 
BR that is, the uſe of the ſhores, ſo. far as was 
neceſſary for the fiſhery, with ſuch adiviſion 
of Amexica, ſo ĩmperfectly ſettled, ſubject 
to ſuch diſputes, as have been full of fatal. 
conſequences, when, as the French have con- 
feed, they might haye had the whole. T 
The Queen's health was greatly im- 
pained by the-/ difficulties, that now ſur- 
rounded her, which, filled theſe Amen 
wit 
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„ich a new fear · The Elector: of Hanover, 
who had been declared ſuceeſſor by the Par- 
liament, was known to be their enemy; the 
danger from that quarter thre them upon 
a moſt deſperate ſcheme, which was to 
introduce the ſon, or pretended fon, of 
James ;— Thus was the nation ſacrificed to 
the ambition of a faction; a bloody civil 
war was ripening apace, when the death of 
the Queen, and ſudden arrival of George the 
Firſt, aer * nation _ ore 
ict, 
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| Obfervations on the Church. 8 


8 about this tit ime, * laft great Ml 
of the Church was made to regain 
the full exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical power, it 
may be convenient to fay fomething of n 

powerful ſociety. 
By the Church..is here meant che Shel 
body of Eccleſiaſticks eſtabliſhed by law: 
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in their political capacity or government, 
of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. and in their 
moral capacity, as the inſtructors of the 


gion, nor without a prieſthood, except the 


obliged to pay a particular attention to the 
manners and cuſtoms of their different. 
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people and improvers of their manners, 
There has been no civilized conſtitution, - 
that we have yet heard of without a Reli- 


Quakers in Penſilvania, who are each a 
Prieſt to themſelves, The Legiſlators and 
Feunders, or Reformeis of Countries, were 


people. And though the ground - work, or 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſions were formed by nature 
and antient cuſtom, the legiſlator mold 
ing them to his ſyſtem, or, where they were 
too ſtubborn, making his ſyſtem give way 
to unconquerable prejudice, fo wrought the 
whole together, as to give a reciprocal aſſiſt- 
ance in uniting, in ſtrengthening the people, 
reforming: in the beft manner their cor- 
_ morals, bani ſhing violence, and giv- 

ing peace, un and aner to the 
whole... +: | 


85 Thus 


151 


Thus, when the conſtitution of England 
underwent ſo great a tevolution, when pro- N iy 
perty and religious opinions had: undergone | 1 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ſo. great a change, the ' legiſlature waz 
obliged in prudence, fo to alter the doctrine, 
and policy: of the eſtabliſhed-religion, as to 
keep pace with the changed manners and 1 
opinions of the people as near as poſſible. 1 
That ſuch a medium between Popem he 
the exceſs of ſome Reformers; as took in the 1 
greateſt number of people which Was 
poſble was fixed upon by the legiſlature 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſeems p- 
parent to moſt impartial people; that it re- © 
mains to be ſo'to this day there ſeerny'ts be ü 
altogether as little doubt of. | 
The political ronftinationak the Church, 
and its government, retaining a good deal 3 
of the antient form reſembling monarchy, 
was preferred to the Preſbyterian or Re- 
publican form, as our government re- 
mained a monarchy though much limited 
in power. The antiquity of .epiſcopacy” 
entitles it to veneration ; the riches of the 
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„ 
Church, fand learning of the Glergy in ge- 


- neral merit reſpect; their uſe im ſociety is 


very great; after having: gone through a 
regular education, they ate diſperſed over 
the whole kingdom, in the remoter parts of 
which, they are often the only converſible 


men to. be found; they are a bulwark againſt 
barbariſm, nor is it a wonder if by chance, 
one ſhould be found fallen from the dignity 
of his chatacter, over: powered by the ex- 
people he: muſt aſſociate with, or 
live: recluſe and hated: —they are honour- 
able as the miniſters of religions fas the 


ample of 


teachers of truth and virtue; nor let us for- 
get their peculiar honour, they are the re- 


y poſitors of learning. 


Bur: this: corporation or ſociety, learned 


and: honourable as they ate, are ſubje& to 
the ſame paſſions,” have tho ſame ambition, 
tho ſame deſire of riches and power with 
the: reſt of mankind; which 


neceflary. to- have checkt and kept within 
bounds by their creator the legiſlature, as 


any other aflociated body. or powerful indi- 


viduals 


jons it is as 
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viduals he ev der Wu e ay in © 
proper bound Ille à river Fo fees = 

chanel, What can appear mofe beautiful 8 

ss of greater uſe? But when from ſuper- 1 

5 ſtitition or enthuſiaſm, like a river lireak- 1 

4 ing its bounds, ſhall deluge and deſtroy in- | 1 | ; 

L ſtead of riouriſhing; it is then all proper and 9 

F moſt effectual means are ee be- dune re- 5 

q duce them te e eee astnef | 

= = Ar. ut ins -- 

. ; | 11 1 BID: = 

* dune. of the National bur. 1 

* X87 910 v1 5 ; 

. E debt of the nation, Wen in- 1 
creaſed to an exorbitant ſum by the N 

d war * this reign, it drew the attentiop of [a 

o Wal thinking men z, it was looked upon as a 

n, Prodigy, full of danger, portending and 

th eading to ſome conſiderable change in the l 

as Ponſtitution; it may be ben 6. in this 

in place to conſider its effects. . 

as | Ther the national debt began, England | 

i. far from being 4 great trading nation, 

ils how 

Gen 


difficulty. ound in A. The 
_  bliſhing a Bank, and the conſequent 75 
added ſo greatly to our medium 0 


1 Fa Ag on rely , game ae, © ace, 
f He, eee eee, . 
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ex · | 
change, that it had almoſt an immediate f 
effect. -Eyery. merchant and tradeſman by 0 
_ this means provided himſelf; with a Peer } 
i and larger aſſortment z;this; ingreafed the MW | 
4h deemand for manufactures; foreign markets 
218 were better ſupplied, and as the quantity . 
ö of merchandize increaſed, the merchant and t 
F traders grew richer, and conſumed more - 1 
FE! themſelyes. The manufacturers likewiſe b 
|! got rich, and began to live like fuch ; this a 
ſtill added to the conſumption, and demand, tl 
till by degrees even the loweſt, x people ate p 
accommodated in a manner, that raiſes the W 
wonder of foreigners, 1 e, ons t 
Among this great circulation Wee REP et 
be great increaſe and ſaving . Lands muſt al 
become of great price, therefore the funds p1 
ſeem the only means of employing ſuch, ſor- | 
plus, which is continually increaſing ; and in 
| the funds e have go — A = of 
| b wks . accumulation, 
| Yi: + n 2 . 2 G. . A ede S4canafe 9 
. . 6- e- ge., 9 ER 247 7 5 PA , 5 j 8 
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they. are now greatly mixed; the Stock: | 
holders have been, and are, many of them 
purchaſers of lands; and the ſaving Land- 
holders ate proprietors in the funds. T 
Having thus traced how they have riſen 
to ſuch a pitch, let us now conſider the 
ſecurity and foundation on which they are 
built. It has been aſſerted by "_ that 


* — 


the labourer raiſes the price of fp in 
proportion to the price of ſubſiſtetice ; and 
whatever duties 'the government ſhall ex- 
tract from ſuch, they are repaid by their 
employers: the price of labour having 
always a certain neceſſary relation to the 
price of ſubſiſtence. | 
The taxes in England have been increaſ- 


8 
* 


ing gradually ſince the Revolution; the 1 \Þ 
charge of ſubſiſtence has likewiſe been in- : . 
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3 the! greater "i of then bes 9 
ing in the hands of parſimonious rich poſ- ; 
ſeſſors. The Sock-holders are now grown | 

ſo conſiderable, that the landed gentlemen 

may juſtly look upon them as rivals; but 
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_ ereaſing; conſequently from this maxim 
the price of labour muſt riſe in proportion; 


let us examine if this is true, or if the poor 


— — 
"ith 
: * 


have not made up the deficiency in doing 
more work by additional labour: or {kill : 
Whoever has-been converfant among manu- 
facturers, muſt know that the price of la- 
bour is not always governed by the price 
of proviſions; on the contrary, in great | 
plenty, the workmen will do juſt what | 
work they pleaſe, : at what time, and ia 
what manner, they pleaſe, and be pt paid for ” 

f 
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it, at their own price: Hard labour is not 
greatly reliſhed' by mankind ; it is neceſſity 
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chains us to the oar, and makes us tug: r 

Thus, when proviſions are ſcarce, the poor d 

ö are obliged conſtantly to work the whole tl 
| | week, inſtead of two or three days; this 
| makes ſuch diſpatch, that the work in hand 8 
| is ſoon done; and now the maſters doors R 
| ere crouded by petitioners for labour, con- in 
| tent with the loweſt price, -and performing tl 
| with the greateſt care and exactneſs; this be 
66 is the time the maſter gets repaid the money er 
. . S ent | 4 
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lent ta his idle workmen, in time of plenty 


which makes it clear, the above obſervation 


does nat hold entirely true, in reſpect tg 
manufactures; for labour of that kind, be- 
ing moſtly done by the piece, the art and 
ill has ſo. increaſed, that few workmen 
have occaſion to ſtrain. themſelves to pro- 
cure 2. good living, nor has that creeping 
kind of advance in the neceſſaries of life, 


accalioned by taxes, had any conſiderable 
effect on the price of labour in manu- 
factures, its chief effect has been the cauſing 


more labour to be done again, all theſe 
taxes, after going through certain channels, 
return back again, and cauſe an additional 
demand for manufactures and labour; on 


the circulation is kept up. 


Whatever people may conceive or ima- 
gine, this principle will be found true: 
| Riches are the produce, and owe their be- 
ing to labour; in proportion to the quan- 
tity and right direction of labour, will riches - 


be; conſequently the workmen and labour- 


ers under their proper directors, are the 
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authors of all our riches, as well that ſhare 
the government takes, under various deno- 
minations of taxes, as the other greater, 
which ſupport themſelves, with all the idle 
people in the whole dominions'; and adds 
to that ſtock of all things which conſtitutes 
the riches of a nation, which are not de- 
creaſed by the addition of taxes; but on the 
other hand, the trader makes a profit as 


well upon the advanced price as " the 
firſt coſt, 13 


Sr AS 
Boyils attending the Funds. 


HE evils that moſt threaten the con- 

' ſtitution, ace the great property which 
accumulates and centers in a few. We may 
live to ſee a junto of Stock-holders, of as 
much importance in the adminiſtration as 4. 
ever a junto of the firſt Nobles were in the 5 
feudal government; tho* very fortunately, . 
2 


* 


they will not be ſo well able to ſupport 


es _ themſelves, 
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101 } : 9 
themſelves, nor are ſo ſtrongly ſeated as the | 
nobles were; yet they muſt be the ruling 
men in great cities Fand the cities and 
towns are ſwallowing up the country. — The 
flavery of the people is another evil, and a 
neceſſary conſequence of the former; the 
ingenious method of making people work, 
will be improved to the utmoſt, all which 
wiNbring | in great riches, which riches muſt 
center in them ; this will' ſtrengthen, and 

give an additional power to oppreſs, till at 


the diſtreſs the Great ſhall at any e 

to create, by the ſtop of labour, that tbex 
will be ſlaves in the very worſt ſenſe; pd 

toiled ſlaves, by no means equal to the idle 
liearty followers of our old nobles; they 

lived at eaſe, though ſometimes hungry; 

and the riſque of war, with 1 its fatigues, was: 

rather a. diverſion 2 
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CHAP. v. 
The Two Remedies conſidered. 
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. HA T ſome remedy ſhould be thought 
of is apparent; great will the honour 
de of him who ſhall form the ſcheme of 
Honourably acquitting it. But that Prince 
who ſhall have abilities, integrity, patience, 
and reſolution to accompliſh it, will deſerve 

immortal honour. N 
There are but two ways of lecaking this 
terrible Inchantment, or rather this Wen, 
growing on our political mother. The firſt 
| Moſt honeſt and in every ſhape beſt, is to 
pay it off; the other, to do like individual 
ſpendthrifts, involv'd paſt hope, or making 
ſuch an affair as the Knight Templars, or 
the Monks and F Ty turned out by King 

Henry, T” 

9 The paying off the national debt, or 
$3 8 mortgage upon the labour of the people, 
i muſt have a moſt extraordinary conſe- 
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quence, which will be conſidered. The 
ſuppoſing us to be able to accumulate a 
| ſam in ſpecie equal to it, is out of the 
queſtion; nor, was it poſſible, could it be of 
ſervice; beyond a certain neceſſary quantity, 
ſufficient to ſerve the uſe of exchange and 


credit, it would be hurtful, for when gold 


ſhall become, by its quantity in any nation, 
of too ſmall value in proportion to labour 
and neceſſaries, a more indigent people 


will work them out of all foreign trade, and 


ſcarce any laws will be ſufficient to hinder 
an inundation of N manufacture in 
ſuch nation. * 


There is a certain mesſulre for every 


ching; ſo far may it be carried in ſafety, a a 
little farther may be ruin; already has this 


debt been increaſed beyond what was at firſt. 
1 muſt have been our ruin, without 


any apparent damage; but let not that 
delude too far; let us try at ſome calcu. 


lation (a). The People of England may 
a) This old calculation of ſeven millions of inha - 


bitants, and their expences, at ten pounds each, tho“ 
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be ſuppoſed at ſeven ROY at 10 l. each 
| annual expence, which is ſeventy ne ; 


| it may ſerve in point of reaſoning, is yet much under 
valued ; and we take the "o_Y of offering another 
calculation, 
At 4s. in the pound, land tax amounts to 2 ooο 000 
Deduct for what the houſes pay Sn 300 000 
Upon land only the taxis - - - - 4 700 000 
We take for granted that a nominal 4 . 
in the pound does not amount to more than 
24. conſequently che annns! rents of lang 
only are 12017 ooo oco 
In England, where Jan's are ſo well ſtocked, and ſo 
expenſively cultivated, the produce mul be three times 
the rent, which is 51 millions: - We put down 40 
millions of this produce to be provifions ; the other 
11 millions to be materials for manufactures, &c. 
Theſe 40 millions, by the profits of the different cir- 
culators, with the expences attending its manufacture 
into dry and wet, with the exciſe, &c. before they are 
conſumed, may woderately be compured at 12 willior: 4 
more. 

- Add to this the conſamption af wines, en rum, | 
ſugar, tea, coffee, fruit, &c. with all other exotic pro- „ 
duce, loaded with their . exciſes and profits of the [ 
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Scotland, at two million five hundred thou - 
ſand, and Ireland at three millions, at five ; 
pound each annual ex Aare are twenty ſeven 
millions and a half. A people who live in 
plenty as the Engliſh, may part with a 
tenth of this income: But ſo poor as the 
Scots and Iriſh are, a twentieth would be 
to them as much as a tenth to the Engliſh, 
by: Which we. may put the amount of all 
ſeveral traders, till they are conſumed,” which we put 
at 8 millions, all which amounts to 60 e in 7 
GP for the month only. 
The next is to conſider what proportion the a ; 
of eloathing, furniture, rent, building, with every other 7 
external.expence, has to the expence in food. y 
Among the common people the expence of food is + 
the principal. But among the better fort, the external 
expence exceeds, ſo that upon the whole, upon the moſt - 
moderate computation, it may be placed at two thirds, 
which is 40 millions; -- and makes the conſumption 
of the people of England only one hundred millions; 
which allowing 2 pounds a head additional expence, . 
for the ſuppoſed increaſe of luxury, that is 12 poun 


.a head, makes the inhabitants amount to eight millions > 
| and A third... | 
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that can de drawn from the three king- 
doms, at eight millions three hundred 8 
ſeventy- ſive thouſand pounds. 
Io ſqueeſe a greater proportion from a 
peep ple Tn they can ſupport, without di- 
Itrels, may anſwer for the inſtant ; but it is 
eating up the very roots, and the ſucceed- 
ing crop will fail in a terrible proportion 
to the ſmall matters To gained P Therefore 
1 we may venture to place the above ſum at 
þ a medium, according to the preſent con- 

| dition of the different countries, . that they 
are capable of furniſhing. Deduct from 
the above the intereſt of che national debt, 
the charges of collecting, with the ex- 
pences of government in time of peace, 
there will remain no great ſurplus, though 
in a long ſeries, with great frugality, 
much may bake. but there is no pro- 
bability our enemies will give us ſo long a 
reprieve, therefore ſome farther aſſiſtance is 
heceſfaty. "|< 
If the Scots and Iriſh could be put on 


ſuch a footing, as to procure themſelves 
that 
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that abundance which reigns in England, 
their expences would be equal, and of cone 
ſequence the fame proportional ſums ma 
be drawn from them, which would increa 7 
the revenue four million one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds; but ſhould 
a ſcheme of population take place, and 
once more become a faſhion, it is far from 
extravagancy to ſuppoſe the people in Eng 
land might de increaſed to ten millions, an 
yet live in equal plenty; nor is it ware | 
to ſuppoſe, Scotland and Ireland together 
may nouriſn an equal number, and thoſe 
infinitely better provided for than at pre 
ſent. To bring this about, many preju- 
dices muſt be overcome; we mult look out 
for another ſtand,” that we may view our: 
inteteſt in a more e Wola than we do- 
A 


The private Grand mere ſeigh pal: 
ons have reigned: long enough; we .mayy 
hope that public virtue and univerſal benev 9 


lence may ſucceed their oppoſites, accord-- 


mg 20 che natural courſe of things 3. apd an. 
EG hone 


1 88 


bone man ſhall dare to confeſs he acts up- 

on principles of generoſity and benevo- 
lence; and not be obliged to find out ex- 
cuſes for a good action, hinting, he had 
private views at bottom, to 0 himſelt 
from the reputation of a ſool. 

We confeſs ourſelves to dn indulged 
our imagination poſſibly too much, in giv- 
ing ſuch an ample field ſo richly furniſhed 
into the hands of thoſe ingenious Urine: 
men of Ways and Means. 

Let the people be in a capacity, ey 
do not want to be inſtructed in the art. of 
extraction. 

It, after all, we ſhould by fo ns 
as not to be able to engage with this dreadſul 
evil, from natural incapacity,. or, what is 
more. to be feared, from the weakneſs or 
wickedneſs of the heart of man, a misfortune 
to which governors, as well as governed, are 

liable, we may at laſt be ſo unhappy, that 
to be conquered would be an advantage, 
and procure eaſe to an oppreſſed people; 
and this muſt infallibly be the conſequenee 


1 


of* the eine, continual, additional bur» 
then the people are. loaded with, unleſs | 


ſome temedy is found; and if ſuch ,remedy 
can no other ways be procured, it will be 


infinitely better for ſome able State Surgeons 


to cut off this Wen, this tumor that grows 


oñ the conſtitution, What can be the conſe- 
quence? A few thouſand people would have 


their fortunes greatly reduced, and ſome 
poſſibly to great diſtreſs; for having been 
accuſtomed to live by the labour of others, 
it would be harſh for them unpractiſed to 


labour themſelves. But theſe are accidents 


ſo common to life, eſpecially 'in England, 


where wealth ſo ſtrangely circulates, that 


you ſee few families who continue rich 
many generations; that in itſelf, it by no 


means can ballance ſo great a good. — The 
maſt dreadful conſequence, wobld be the 


nt of credit, by which the circulation 


trade is kept going, and the ſtop of 
ur in conſequence z.in.a word, a general 


i 


ſtagnation , even the decreaſe of the con- 
ſum 5 of theſe reduced people would be 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely felt. Such an operation would 
requite an able practitioner, to provide a- 
Samft all the attendant evils; yet after all, 
deſperate diſeaſes muſt be treated with en 
* ; | 


CHAP. VL ; 


. Reward of public Integrity. 


\ ULD our virtues overtoine this la- 
| borious tak, a reward ſtands ready 
equal to its glory. The united labour and 
induſtry vf a populous nation is capable of 
moft wonderful things; what amazing 
things have been done in times of public 
_ calarnity ; when a metropolis has been de- 
_ firoyed; when immenſe riches have been 
. conſumed by dreadful fires, how Toon has 


tte labour of a vigilant people, under a. 


* 


wiſe government, healed the breach 
What efforts have been made in time 
war by a people exhauſted to extremity ;. 
et have a people, thus reduced, by pa- 
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tience at labour, not only retovered es 


antient ſplendor, but from that ſpur to in- 


duſtry, which neceſſity firſt began, have 
arrived to a greater pitch of grandeur than 


they would otherwife ever have attained, 
— What gives the northern people that 


great advantage over thoſe of more benign 


and happy climes? why the difficulties and 


labours that their Heril lands and 2 
ik V neceffaril impoſe on chem; EC 5 nu- 
88 wants derer them to TaGour ;— What 
the land produces ſeems like a creation of 
their own; they are delighted with the 
work as well as fed by it: Labour and 
exerciſe become agreeable by uſe ; and it 

is found abſolutely neceſſary for health 3 
without it the ſpirits become vapid, and 
men often loſe all reliſh of their being, 


though ſurrounded with every delight.—. 


This is the foundation of that Tpirit which 


will for ever prevail over the indolent inha- 
bitants of more indulgent chmates; and it 
is as neceſſary for a nation to have its em- 


ployment and exerciſe as the individual, 
as 4 .. a and 
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and provided it be not overſtrained or ini; 

quitouſly directed, it will be infinitely better 

bs © 
Let us now 3 of this reward: we 
have given expectation of. 

The real wealth of a nation can include 
only the lands and ſtock on them, houſes 
and furniture, manufactures finiſhed, and. 

_ crude materials, with jewels, coin, &c. and 
debts due from foreigners ; all that wealth 
called ſtocks or funds is Juſt nothing at all, 
or ſo much againſt us as is due to foreigners. 
But this we have oblig'd ourſelves to pay, 
which can only be done by the future ſav- 
- ipgs out of the united labour of the whole, 
Every million paid. off is ſo much taken 
| from the ideal and added to the real national 
5 This capital muſt be e employed 
ſome other way; what pteſents itſelf is the 
improvement of lands at home in Britain, 
and Ireland, increaſe of foreign trade, ma- 
nufactures, and fiſheries; while other nations. 
may, by the aſſiſtance of ſuch: capital, make 


improvements in their trade and colonies, 
"0 
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of which we may ſhare the benefit ; nor is 

it to he thought wonderful, that the mines 

of foreign nations ſhould be ſer to work by 
the means of Britiſh property ; beſides the 
amazing effect it muſt have on our own 

colonies, for there is an inexhauſtable * 

portunity of improvement. 

The decreaſe of intereſt which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enſue, added to the decr aling 
value of ver the ſtandard of 
the public Debt, gives very reaſonable. 
hopes, that the attempt is not ſo inſur- 
mountable as our fears have made it. 
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BOOK the SIX TH. 

| „ 
N aſcends the throne ; ; and fome 


farther account of parties, and the 
Froubles rar attenled. — 


E ORGE the Firft aſtended che 
throne at a time the whole nation 
was iu a moſt violent agitation; he had 
entertained a ftrong jealouſy of the latter 
adminiſtration of the Queen, which extend- 
ed to the whole party, which had ſupported 
their ſchemes; nor was it poſſible for the 
King, a foreigner, to know the true cha- 
rafters of the ſeveral ſmaller parties, and 
andividuals, that neceſſarily compoſe a fac- 
tion of ſo great extent; nor is it to be 
doubted his ear was prepoſſeſt, that they 
were all indiſcriminately his enemies, which 
if * me not at veſts the treatment ny 
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muſt feel in conſequence of ſuch a notion, 
naturally made them ſo.— Both the great 
factions or parties are in ſome ſort com- 
poſed of the ſame materials: Men of abi- 
lities and honeſty, fools and artful knaves; 
the honeſt men of both parties mean the 
ſame thing, the good of their country, tho 
they differ in the means of procuring it. 
The Tories have not loſt fight of the feudal 
government, and are deſirous of N 
the power ef the crown and landed inter 
as the moſt ſolid ſyſtem?; and are x proper 
check to the Whigs, who have ſome of them 
formed to themſelves ideas of government 
and liberty from thoſe rich fountains of 
Greece and Rome, while others have gone 
no farther than Holland, and aim no higher, 
than forming a great trading Republick, or 
ſomething like it; and this laſt ſeems to 
have influenced the majority of that party, 
not conſidering the difference between a 
ſmall country or ſingle city, and ſo mighty 
a kingdom as Great Britain. By their 
ſchemes 12 9 7 has been puffed up, and 
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— Ac ſwelled i in ſuch a manner, that all nations 
ö 2 : . are aſtoniſhed, and all are hoping 1 ſoon to 
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ſee the mighty fabric totter into ruins; 


2 feen which nothing can prevent but the united | 
1 endeavours of the honeſt men of all parties, 6 
4 | Aires! 2 'who till may form a root ſufficient to bear N 
1 3 1 eee grand a ſtructure. 1 
| It may appear extraordinary, chat a prince - 
* 2 ſhould favour a party ſo inclinable to Re- p 
Publican 'principle, preferable to one fo well | 
F inclined to royalty; but the reaſons of 5 
$5 George were ſtrong. The Whig party Q 
=. had been too powerful for Kings eſtabliſh- 6 
F ed, and had altered the lineal ſucceſſion in : 
1 his favour; in a word, made him King; be 
| ſo that it was prudent and grateful to ſhare = 
7 the royal favours, among the beſtowers of 5 
= royalty. t = 
A „ cuſtom of each party in their turns, ſen 
* wWuas to inflame the minds of the populace oa 
3 with jealouſies and fears, of the evil defigns » 185 
[| of the government. The oy of Whigs. = 
| | pla 
ſon. 
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piotector of che liberties of the people, 1 an, ye. (4/5 
would otherwiſe be as much ſlaves as they, 2 85 
are in es, or the ſo much admired” — 
Holland- - The Tories cried out, the” agent” 
Church was in danger, the m © 
which being very little underſtood, auſed N GOT, | 
a moſt violent. commotion among the igno- aue bal — 
rant Enthuſiaſts of the eſtabliſhed religion; SE 
ſome thinking they were to loſe their 2 4 | 
organs and bells; nay, the Church. was (9 een 7 
be turned into a Meeting-houſe, and the 3:35 at < 
ſteeples taken away; ſomething very ter- 
, ible was apprehended; a fanatic fury and 
rage was viſible in their countenances; hoſ- 
tilities were commenced, Meeting- houſes 
were plundered of benches, pews, and old 
chairs, which their wrath committed to the 
flames: This warm'd the zeal of the Diſ- 
ſentets, and many in the country armed 
themſelves in defence of their Tabernacles; 
in the midſt of all this confuſion, which 
was purpoſely kept up, an inſurręction was 
planned in favour of the ſon, or pretended ; 
ſon, of James, who accordingly landed in 
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Scotland, where the people were in general 
ready to receive him. 
It requires a long time to wear cut nati- 


| 1 onal prejudices; and the Scots gentry were 
„fir from being pleaſed with the Union; their 
11 importance had conſtantly been declining 
} | from their firſt connexion with England, 
| | yet while they remained a ſeparate king- 


| dom, they ſtill remained of fome conſe- 
= quence, but by the union they were bu- 


280 _ ried in oblivion. — The ſeverity of King ct 
| William was not forgot“; and the deſcend. 0! 
3* ent, as he was there ſuppoſed, of their an-- pl 
- cient Kings, applying to them in diſtreſs, of 

had a wonderful effect; tho? great numbers II 


4 were hearty friends to the Proteſtant Suc- 
| | ceſfion, nor was the party of the Pretender 
in England fo ſtrong as his advocates had 
ſarmiſed. There is great difference between 
talking and acting, ſmall reſentments, or 
even caprice, or faſhion, ſhall ſet the tongue 
going; but the ſerious conſequence and 
dangers that threaten action, always cauſe 
a ſecond and more deliberate reflexion, 
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which nas; by no means: a. friend ta that 1 
party or its. deſigns. Former evils, almoſt 

forgot, were remembered afreſh; the good, - 

even ſucceſs could give, was uncertain; 1 
and inſtead of relieving evils, whoſe being _ 

lay chiefly in a heated imagination, might | | i 

bring on real heavy ones. This rebellion | 

was happily extinguiſhed; and the reſolu- | 
tion of the government, in taking off the 
heads of ſome of the leaders, entirely dampt 
the ſpirit of that party; however, the fear 
of it, ſtill remained; and that only can ex- 
plain the various management and actions 
of George I. and the firſt Nut af George 
my reign. 


| CH AP. II. 
 Politicks of tbe government. 


TT is poſſibly. one of the moſt difficult 
1 duties that a Prinee can have fall to 
his ſhare, to govern and keep in order ſuch 
a people as the inhabitants of Great Britain, 

who, from the extreme liberty they enjoy, 
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and the independence with which is all 


live, by their fortunes or labour, are filled 
with all the violent humours nature is heir 


to; the great danger of ſuch a conſtitution, 


is violent internal commotions and jars ; and 
the beſt method of treating has been found 


to be forbearance and patience, waiting the 


turn of the diſorder, leaving a-good deal to 
time and nature, at the ſame time a ſteadi- 
neſs is to be preſerved. This ſeems the 
plan George the Iſt had form'd; but as he 
Was 257 a ſtranger, he muſt depend on his 

miniſters, be his abilities what they will; and 


it was much eaſier to himſelf to . one 


with his chief confidence than to be di- 
ſturbed by the diſputes and cavils of a mul- 
titude. If that miniſter kept the kingdom 
quiet, it muſt appear to the King, his 
meaſures were right. The miniſter he choſe 
was perhaps the fitteſt man to manage affairs 
in ſuch circumſtances as they were in. His 


addreſs was winning; z Converſation delight 
ful; even his enemies, as a miniſter, lov d. 


him as a companion; he was a man of 
+ # great 


1 


great patien ce, an able orator, uncletſtacd 
the revenues to a miracle; but his greateſt 

talent, was his knowledge of the weak 
ſides of human nature in general; and of 

thoſe particulars whom he had occaſion to 
make uſe of.— His chief buſineſs was to 
ſecurea majority in the Houſe of Commons, 
with whom the principal difficulty lay, as 
they are the peoples purſe bearers; the Lords, 
whoſe dignity depends on the Crown, hav- 


ing never been very obſtinate in oppoſing - 
the meaſures/ of the court.—The caſe was 


now altered from what it was; the people 
wereformitly: but little uſed to taxes; they 
were now accuſtomed to them; and the 
duties appropriated to pay the intereſt of 

the national debt, being more than ſufficient 
for the purpoſe, were by the advice of the 
miniſter, carried to one general account; 
which was called the Sinking Fund, and 
proved, by the miniſter himſelf, to be ſuffl- 
cient, in no long courſe of years, to diſcharge 
the national debt; — a moſt noble and ho- 
nourable ſcheme, pt the ſame Gentleman 
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had ſunk with it, the adminiſtration re- 


niſter, led him into an affair, which laid 


the nation 0s imminent danger. 


1 122 } 


had put it in practice, inſtead of which, it 


ſeemed as if no ſuch deſign was Par 
formed, poſſibly from an opinion the throne 


Was more ſccure,-w when { fuch great Property 


was connected with it 3 or the dilemmas he 
was afterwards under, might put him to the 
_ neceſſity of uſing that ſtore, though he took 
eſpecial care to have the accounts annually 
ſtated to the Houſe of Commons, which 
tryal once 885 he een ſafe from 
© cetroſpect. 

For ſome time aſter the Rebellion was 
quaſhed, -and the tumultuous mobing ſpirit 


mained tolerably eaſy ; people were unwil- 
ling to be thought Jacobites, a term ſre- 
quently made uſe of; but this jealouſy of 
the King, which had prometed this mi- 


the. foundation of his diſgrace, and brought 


7 


EE. b 123 1 
| CHAP. m. 
7 Treat of Hanover and its cmſequoncr 


PAIN had begun to make a figure, 
and having been affronted by the 
French court, made an alliance with Au- 
ſtria, which was looked upon as a deſirable 
event by ſome of our politicians : But 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, notwith- 
ſtanding his defeat and loſſes, had enter- 
tained a ſcheme to dethrone George, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender? and the court of 
England believed Spain to be of the party, 
and was to furniſh money; this greatly 
_ alarmed them: France forwarded the no- 
tion; a treaty was ſet on foot, and con- 
cluded at Hanover between France, Eng- 
land, &c. to ballance the terrible alliance 
of Spain and Auſtria; England attacked 
the Spaniards, and deſtroyed their fleet 
without a declaration of war; France bullied 


| them without doing oh conſiderable da- 
. , mage 3 
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mage; Auſtria was unable to aſſiſt. Thus 


France, by the aſſiſtance of England, con- 
vinced Spain of its weakneſs, and ſoon 
Found means to heal the wounds of family 
and perſonal reſentment, renewing their 
old friendſhip ſtronger than ever, while 
England, though feated, was hated, and ab- 


horred, for ſuch violent raſh proceeding ; 


this gave the firſt motion to that mixed 
Party, who by degrees united 100 formed 
the grand oppoſition. 

Another evil attended this Wok fear 
af the King's; he conſidered Hanover as 
an honourable retreat; his affections and 


attention were greatly bent to that country, 


o as to be much obſerved, and began to 
raiſe jealouſies; but theſe as yet remained 
in embryo, though they began to work; 


nor were agents wanting to > ferment te I 


_ -riling diſcontents. - 
It ſoon began to be more difficult to 


maintain a majority in Parliament; money 


was iſſued for elections, places were multi- | 
pn, en, honours, peelerments,. all 


that 


e 


( 


Fiz; ] 3 
that could influence was made uſe of, till” 
venality in the end grew tg ſuch a head, 
that the miniſter has declared, -he has been 

_ obliged to bribe people. to vote according 
to juſtice a1 and their conſciences. T 
As As George was called to the throne to 
be the protector of liberty, he certainly was 
ſo; nor could any thing ſurpaſs the frees 
dom uſed in writing. or ſpeaking; * the 
Courts of Juſtice were filled with able men, 8 
and the law was left quite free, a fair open 
fleld for all parties to contend in. + 
_ © The great proſperity of our colonies 
greatly increaſed trade and navigation; this 
proportional increaſed many Sea - port 
Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
chiefly London; and ſome country Villages 
began to grow into great Cities, by their 
manufactures; new fabricks were conſtant- 
ly invented; old ones improved ; riches 
and 3 over-flowed 1 the he land. + £: 7 yay 07 ZZ wut 
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CHAP: ww. 


4 bh Second purſues the . plan 
of bis Father. 


HEN George the Second came to 
the throne, it was expected there 
would have been a conſiderable change at 
leaſt of miniſters, if not of meaſures, from 
ſome differences that ſubſiſted between him 
and his father; but the whole continued to 
be conducted with ſuch a ſameneſs, that 
the Reign of George the ſecond ſeemed a 
continuation of that of George the Firſt, 
The ſame men; the ſame meaſures. He 


| eſteemed them his true friends who had la- 


boured for the good of his family z this 
not only created confidence, but, in ſo good 
a heart, planted a fincerity of love and 
friendſhip, that does honour to human na- 
ture. George the ſecond never forgot or 


deſerted. his friend. * he was as great a 


ſtranger 


1 
2 
e Tos ee . 224 _ —_ FF A FA Pe — 


L127 
ſtranger to the people as his father, he 
judged of them from their ſpeech. 

In all Countries except England, the 


people ſeldom ſpeak their true ſentiments, 
through fear, whereas with us nothing is 


more common than to ſpeak out of Bravo 
what they really do not think. A man, 
after talking like an infidel all day, like a 
good Chriſtian ſhall u ſay his 
prayers at night. 

However, the een of the un- 
certain humour of the people had the ſame 
elfect upon him as it had upon his father. 


Hanover was his native country, there 


he was adored; in England he had been 


inſulted : one was a ſure poſſeſſion ; the 


other he eſteemed more precarious : it was 
impoſſible for a man not to love one more 
than another. Great Britain might indeed 


 gratify his ambition, but Hanover muſt 


have his affections; and whatever benefits 


| he did there, they juſtly merited; nor 


could he recompence them for what they 
ſuffered in conſequence of his abſence. It 
„ hat 
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has been proved, tha moderate taxes cal- 
lected from a people, Which are again ex- 
pended among them, are only an additional 
labour or exerciſe which never hurts, but 
is conducive of great good; but a Prince 


3 „ ˙ — nd * — — 1 Mapa 24 * 


Who lives out of his dominions, and does 
f J : not return among his people What is 
1 taken from them; the hoarding thus made, 
= being in gold and ſilver, in a Country that - 
3 has no other medium of exchange, is pro- 
1 ductive of the moſt fatal confequences, as 
= - _ It ſtagnates and ruins commerce? It is like 
6 drawing away ſuch a quantity of blood, 
| that what remains will ſcarce creep through 
1 the veins. That this has been the caſe of 


Hanover, they will be ready enough to 
own, and ſo far from being ths ohſect of 
envy and diſlike,” they c deferye our” kindneſs 


and compalii6n, 4 5 
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7 by. great Oppaſition; its . ; 
=” 0 conſequences. „„ 
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7 IL E the conſtitution. af; Great 55 
Britain remains as it is; while men 
„ abilities grow faſter than employ ments, 
there will for ever be contentions and trials 
of ſkill, From this cauſe. aroſe one part 
of the grand Oppoſition; ; theſe were joined. 
by the Tories; and a party whoſe deſigns 
were dark and  ſecrer;t who had private. 
hopes from that confuſion they laboured 
at with moſt indefatigable induſtry: Among 
this compoſition there were men of great 
abilities, aka oppoſed the ſyſtem of Sir 
ciple as weak and: ti- 4 /3/ 
| F of ſo great a people. 
His genius, 3 ſubtle and full of ſhifcs,, . 
was not equal to the ſtation, he filled. The - - 
politicks - Great Britain, wore the face of... 


"Ong little P r or petty Republic. b 
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= This aroſe probably from the commotions 
at home; and this again added to the 
: commotions, and gave him new enemies, 

” everyone who had the honour of his country 
| at heart; he was purſued thro* every turn 
1 and ſhift. The government at laſt was 
} forced into a war with Spain, by the tu. 
mults of the people; rage and vexation 
[ made him | negle&t it; this added new fury ; 
. t laſt after maintaining his ground for a 
| 7 long time againſt the attacks of one of the 
F ſtrongeſt parties that was ever formed, who 
had heated the people and brought the na - 

tion to the brink of a civil war, he wich- 
drew in a manner which will for ever re- 
flect great honour on him, and all the 1 i 

| of his enemies vaniſhed into air. | 

The party now maſters of the field, no 
more united by ſo potens an antagoniſt, felt 
difunion fuddenly creep in ; the compoli- 
tion was of various humours and deſigns; 
ſome who are ſuppoſed to have had ſecret 
views under a general confuſion of intro- 


- Pucing a revolution, and this Sir Robert 
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never failed to ring in their cars, till it Was 
3 jeſt of. — Ambitious meh .of all 
parties, and many well - meaning people, 
Whigs and Tories, with their Utopia 
ſchemes, with which the people were ca- 
- joled, who by the differences of the great, , 
"vere made ſo much maſters as to make 
theſe their leaders feel the yoke in tun: 
That virtue and public ſpirit which had 
been ſo much talked. of was expected in 
practice; nor were the people for pardoning 
the leaſt defect in a ſecretary of ſtate, how 
indulgent ſoever they are to their own. 


But thoſe under the - greateſt dilema on 


this occaſion were the honeſt men. A per- 


fe character is not to be found equal to 
our ideas; ſuch a one would indeed be un- 
ic for our ſociety ; Met, ſuppoſing ſuch a 


man willing to ſerve his country, alone, he 


cannot do it, he muſt aſſociate and act with 
others, for man is as incapable of doing 


good, af receiving it, without ſociety; 
thoſe he aſſociates with, if many, muſt have 
different views, and be acted by different 

G-6 . Paſſions; 
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(ii) 
pattions;—if kd will do ſorties n nas he 
muſt ſubmit to ſome evil; let his wiſdom 
| uſe all its influence, folly 10 violence will 
frequently take the lead; he is enliſted and 
muſt on; at ſuch a time ſhould he deſert, 
or declare againſt fuch proceedings,” the 
whole party fall on him, ſtigmatiſe, re- 
proach him. —The populace catch the cry, 
and he is delivered over to infamy ; and this 
will happen to him who ſhall 0 ny 
in the right. 

There could not poſſibly be a more cri- 
tical and diſagreeable ſituation than his Ma- 
jeſty was in at that time; when a common 
man finds that he has loft the authority and 

power in his own houſe, what muſt he 
feel? "How much more muſt a great King 
: feel i in the ſame condition ? It was wiſdom 
to yield to the tempeſt ; b letting it take 
its courſe, it broke itſelf, K : 
"Thoſe whom the Court had leaſt Glpicion | 

X were firſt advanced; eager for pfey, they 
catched the bait without conſulting the 
whole body; ; they began to. ſcramble, 
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L 1331 
vhich when the people ſaw; the infamy with 
which they had loaded their predeceſſors, 
was a bauble to that * of e 
which fell on them 
Others, more deep, added with greater 
cautiong propoſed union of parties, that 
men of abilities and honeſty ſhould be em- 
plwkoyed, without other diſtinction than who. 
were the better patriots : theſe preſerved SD 
popular favour, + + 7 © 
In the mean time the routed party, obſery- - 
ing the divifions, rallied, and put them to 
a ſtand : It was then the moſt violent party 
took the lead, the moſt violent ſchemes 
were formed, a civil war was on the very 
edge of breaking out, when ſome of the 
ableſt leaders, to ſave their country from 
ruin, quitted the party, and rather than be 
the firſt men in the deſtruction of their 
country, choſe to preſerve it, at the 1 
of popular reſentment and reproach. 
The party, now without leaders, not "OY 
ing ſhewn that ſteadineſs and abilities which 
was ee ſunk to „ and the 
old 
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old party, with the addition of new con- 
verts, recovered the manage ment, and went 
on in the old way with equal weaknefs and 
away that mighty. 
oppoſition, though with theſe good effects; 
it raiſed the ſpirit of the nation, and pa- 


puſilanimity. Thus died 


triotiſm has fince been Found not be e 
2 2 


7 


« 
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a due of 1 


from ill choice of men in the exeeutive part, 


made us the ſport of Europe. The people 
had been puffed up with an idea of ſeiſing 


the whole Spaniſli Indies, a ſcheme that 


many thought probable. But the dreadful 


effects of unhealthy climates were not pro- 


perly allowed for, Which, with the ill con- 
duct of the commenders, rendered _— 
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e AE war was carried on againſt Spain- 
1 © with great remiſſneſs; the weakneſs - 
of our councils, and conſequent weakneſs. 


Ew] 3 
all our golden dreams. The diſgrace was 
mortifying, but ſucceſs might have been 

much more ruinous z thoſe conqueſts muſt 
have been maintained with an immenſe: 
expence and waſte of men, and men are 
of more value than ſilver or gold. 

France having entered into the war, we 
were obliged to act a part on the Continent. 
The navy had been kept up with great 
ſpirit by the conſent of all parties, and had 
always been in good condition ; but from 
along peace, our troops were few; unexer- 
ciſed to war, without commanders of note, 
the firſt officers having riſen to their rank - 
by age and ſucceſſion, when the young Duke 
of Cumberland took the affair in hand. In. 
the ſeveral battles he was. in, though for- 


. a . . a f 4 : 
tune did not always treat him with that | 
kindneſs his bold addreſſes merited, he 10 
ſtudied - and comprehended the weakneſs ' Fa 
and ſtrength of the different diſcipline, of - +20 
the various troops, he had ſeen in the field, 8 
from whence he formed a ſcheme for the | b 
improvement of the military ſcience in me 
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he has been denied an opportunity of ga- 
_ thering thoſe laurels he planted, the honour - 
of being a principal agent, and one of the 
firſt ſprings of our. preſent national glory, 
is certainly due to him; by him have we 
been taught to beat the F rench in their 7 


Rrength, their fortifications. + 


CRT” VII. 
. Rebelli on in Sco Hand. 


\R AN CE: having obſerved = 1 " 
factions and parties, concluded the 
| 3 de St. George had yet a ſtrong 
party in Great Britain, which might be 
turned to advantage, nor could any one - 
expect otherwiſe; notwithſtanding the al- 
lowance ſor the licentious ſpirit of the 
Engliſh, treaſonable converſations NF 
held, treaſonable h-alths drank, and t 
not in obſcurity but almoſt. publicly. 
There was a general diſcontent. of — 
which the Jacobites and French taking ad- 
aaf, hed their ſcheme with great 
iligence; 
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diligence : nothing cauld.equal the mode- 
ration of the government on ſuch an occa - 
caſion, a man muſt have ſhut up his under 


ſtanding, not to have ſeen and feard; nor 


- was the. concluſion of Sir Robert wrong ; 
but it may be ſaid, the fear of the evil, and, 


5 ripened and brought it on. Tit 
The ſon of the Chevalier, arriving in 
5 France, was equipped, for the gaining a 


his whole company, when he arrived in 
Scotland, had the appearance of a hunting 
party, not of a competitor for the Crown. 
He Was joined flowly: at firft by ſome of 
the Clans in the Highlands, and the affair 
might have been quaſtied, but his Majeſty 


home was equally negligent. and timoraus. 
Diſtruſt at ſuch times always forwards the 
evil; confidence begets confidence, and re- 


affairs were debating, the rebellion got head;, 
for after becoming a body others were forced 
+ 22 7 "Ax 2 be 472, " "00 
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the untappy. means of guarding againſt i Wb 


mighty Kingdom, like a Hero of Romance; | 


vas in Germany, and the;adminiſtration. at 


ſolution, begets reſolution: Thus, while. 
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which their party was 
Eagland; for the ſucceſs in Scotland had 
determined 


. 555 
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into the ſervice, in a little time they form- 
ed themſelves in a condition to march; 
they advanced to Edinburgh, through a 
kingdom, without oppoſition. The troops 
being in Flanders, and the whole kingdom 


of Great Britain ſo diſarmed, that alter the 


defeat of the few troops under General 


Cope, a general conſternation ſeized the 


people; the friends of Liberty and his Ma- 
jeſty flew to arms, voluntarily training 


themſelves in every corner of the kingdom; 


this terrified the Jacobites in England, who 
found that all thoſe who uſed 10 join them 


in railing at the government, or in drunken 
m— might join farther in their ſenti- 


ents, were far from wiſhing ſucceſs to 


them? ſober reaſoning, and proſpect of 


danger, having placed things in a true light. 
The King happily arrived, and part of 


| hs troops from Flanders, while the Rebels 
were amuſing themſelves at Edinburgh, 


waiting an attempt from France, upon 
expected to form in 
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2 139 1 7 
am France to make a deſcent with | 
about fifteen thouſand troops from Bologne, 
or that coaſt, to the neareſt ow of England, 
in fiſhing-boats, which were ſuppoſed ſuf- 
ficient to effect it in three trips. —In hopes 

of this, the Rebels advanced into England 
in the winter, by way of Carliſle, General 
Wade being at Newcaſtle with an army ; 
the Duke of Cumberland was ſent with. 
another to oppoſe them; and a third army 
was collected to defend the capital; yet 
upon a rumor that they had paſſed the 

Duke and were advancing to London, the 
panick and terror of the rich luxurious. 
citizens is ſcarcely to be imagined. T 

The heart of every honeſt man was 
deeply affected to ſee his country reduced 
to the condition of dreading a body of 
about ſix thouſand half - armed moun- 
taineers, who were always. beat by their 
own Low country men, ſo defective in for- 
mer times were thoſe now terrible broad 

| ſwords and targets! How much greater 
then was the mortification, that they. ſhould: 
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1 fein be terrible, notwithſtanding three 
* | armies, each of which were a match for 
| | double ſuch a force; after advancing as far 
1 as Perby, and finding themſelves difap. 
= pointed from France, Admiral Vernon hav- 


| ing by his diligence hindered the exccution- 

* of that ſcheme; and their friends in Eng- 
1 land not in a condition to aſſiſt with more 
= than good wiſhes, they retired with the ut- 
11 moſt expedition, out - ſtriping the. horſe, 
ill at Clifton they made a ftop, and form- 

* | ed a plan of cutting off their purſuets 
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q | | | which might have been effected, had nota 
WE - panick feiſed them, believing the whole 
| army was at hand.“ Their affairs, baving 
1 received a check. grew every day more and 
N „ more deſpera te; a few were left a ſacrifice 
28 „ i Caffe to to cover their retreat to Edin- 
* burg, whither they were foon followed by: 
28 f General Hawley. TO 
_ However, a freſh dawn ſhone on them for 
W a ſhort time; having received ſome rein- 
8k " hs. forcements, they ventured giving Hawley 
iP bartle at Falkirk; where, to the aſtoniſn⸗ 
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1 of the whole world, they got the 


: victory; and could they have believed their 


good fortune in time, the conſequences 
might have been more fatal: An accident 
of a moſt terrible ſtorm beating in the face 
of the troops, in the very inſtant of action, 
damaged their firelocks, and _ con- 
tributed to their confuſion. 

The horſe being ordered to attack. the 
rebel foot, were the firſt put into diſorder; 


upon which a multitude who were on the | 
neighbouring hills s ſpectators of the e battle, 
ſhouted with all their might ;Fin in a litle | 


time the rout became ne general. ; 
It is a hard matter to account for the 
behaviour of the fame men at different 


times; the fooliſh panick of the People 


ſeems to have tainted the army. 


The Duke of Cumberland was Apen, 5 


ed to Scotland; his ſpirit:infuſed courage: 
under him the rebellion was reduced with- 
out any farther misfortune. _ 
Although the rebellion finiſhed with the. 
acftrudtion of thoſe unhappy and deceived: 
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people who entered into it, yet it fully anſ- 
wered all the expectations of France, which 
was the leſſening of credit, and rendering 
ſupplies more difficult This, with the ill 
ſucceſs in Flanders, inclined the miniſtry to 
peace, which France readily- hearkened to, 
as their marine was greatly deſtroyed, and 
they were fearful of their colonies in Ame- 
rica. I The affair was ſoon adjuſted, for 
France was threatened with a famine ; every 
one had their own again; ſitting down 
with their loſs, except the King of Pruſſia 
and Don Philip. But France obtained one 
article full of infamy for Britain: As the 
fortreſſes of Madraſs and Louiſbourg were 
reciprocally to be delivered up, they inſiſted 
on the Engliſh giving hoſtages for their per- 
formance of the treaty.— In granting of 
which, they coofeſſed themſelves to be con- 
quered, and ſubmitted to be treated on the 
footing of a barbarous nation, without Faith, | 
Theſe ſame men, who conducted this 
humbling and mortifying treaty, had cou- 
rage enough, when his Majeſty having 
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called to his aſſiſtance a man of known 
abilities and ſpirit; — theſe ſame Geatle- 
men, at the moſt critical of all times, had 
courage enough to throw up their com- 
miſſions, and deſert his Majeſty, unleſs he 

— eee to their directions. | | | 
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Conſequence of the war, and condition | 
of Great Britain. 


NDER the long adminiſtration of 
Sir Robert, there certainly was an 
opportunity of leſſening the national debt, 
{uppoling the internal peace of the king- 
dom to be ſecure ; but it does not appear 
that the King or himſelf thought it to be 
ſo, which led to fuch ſhifts, and little 
meaſures, ſuch corruption, and dark- ways, 
which though allowable upon extraordinary 
occaſions, as it may be neceſſary to bribe a 
| bad man to do good; yet to make it a plan 
of conduẽt for a ſeries of time wis moſt in- 
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lde and worthy only of a very nar. 
row genius. elf Sir Robert was Capable of 
deceiving the King, and had no other view y 
than maintaining his place and power, he is 


unpardonable.— For meer ambition, to fa- 


crifice the nation's wealth, to be the object 
and cauſe of ſuch dreadful diviſions, fuller 
of ruin than any foreign war, is never to be 
forgiven.—The morals of the people were 
greatly hurt; — the doctrine of mankind, be- 
ing influenced meerly by the moſt confined 
and narrow ſpecies of ſelf-intereſt, had mul- 
titudes of practical advocates 3 — public 
ſpirit and the love of country were treated 
as chimeras, and vain illuſions. f | | 
It has been the maxim latterly to d 7 
miniſter from among the ſtrongeſt factions 
or parties in the Houſe of Commons, which 
may have been convenient; but it is worth 
the "conſideration of the public, if that 
fyſtem has ſo probable a face of frugal and 
patriotic adminiſtration, as the employing 
the ableſt of the nobility z<= when a Com- 
moner, who by his e 4 
c 
>; ue, 
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the houſe, gets into his and their Navde the 
adminiſtration of affairs, there does not re- 


main a proper check; and the more there 


is to ſquander, the more ſecure will be the 


| ſquanderers. On the contrary, if the no- 
bility were employed, there is nothing but 
their own uprightneſs can hinder them from 
being called to an account, from a natural 


jealoaſy that will attend. T ; 
This kind of adminiſtration will "RE at- 


tended with more difficulty, as the Com- 
mons will become more careful of the 
peoples purſe, in proportion to the diſtance 
it is from the management of their leaders. 


But this ſeems to be the true ſpirit of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, | 


'The war increaſed the natlbliad debt a- 


bout thirty millions, aud left it in a worſe 


condition by a loſs of reputation. This en- 
couraged France to treat us with little re- 
ſpe&, and prompted them to purſue thoſe 


ſchemes which ſoon brought on another 
war. 
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- Amidſt all this, the people were improv- 
ing in manufactures and huſbandry; two 
ſuch ine xauſtable ſountains of riches, that 
this additional debt was very little felt; this 
was a general caſe, which every party en- 


deavoured to promote: — The firſt care 
after the peace, was the lowering the in- 
tereſt of the national debt, which Proved 


of great conſequence. 


The province of Carolina made prodigi- 


ous advances in trade; the firſt deſign of 


not admitting ſlaves, prevented in that hot 


country the neceſſary improvements. For 


Europeans were not to be had in ſufficiert 
numbers, nor were they capable of ſuffering 
labour in thoſe violent heats ; but the im- 
portation of Blacks being allowed, the rice 
plantations grew amazingly z and having 
| found the indigo plant, they grew ſo much 
of it, as to over-ſtock. the market. Ihe 
newly planted colony of Georgia went on 


Nowly. Theſe warm climates, though rich 


and fruitſol, are not calculated for European 
conſtitutions, 


(147 ] 

conſtitutions, who do not multiply as they 

do to the northward. + 
The government likewiſe fone: ak 

new ſettlement of Nova Scotia, to the north 

of New England; and built the city of 
_ Hallifax, as a check on the French, and 
ſecurity to the other r Provinces. 
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BOOK the SEVENTH. 
CHAP. i 


E rance renews. the war, at firft with 
p Nuceeſs. 
R ANC E having ended this war ſo 


| much to her glory, and conceiving 
a mean opinion of the Engliſh councils, 
imagined a better opportunity could not 
offer, of getting ſome important advan- 
tage in America, in order to which, they 
never would ſcttle the limits with the Com- 
miſſioners appomted. They expected Bri- 
tain would ſuſhs any thing rather than en- 
[': ter into a freſh war, burthen'd as they were 
with ſuch additional debts, and whoſe ſpirit 
ſeemed exhauſted by the meanneſs ſub- 
| mitted to in the laſt peace. 
They began by building forts at the moſt 

important paſſes, and had got together ſuch 

a force, that when they firſt began hoſ- 
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tilities, the Bi itiſh colonies; ſeparated i in dif- 
ferent and diſtinct governments, at great 
diſtances, were with great reaſon in the ut- 
moſt terror of an enemy, united in one 
head, and ſo ſituated, as to make its at- 
tacks, in what quarter it pleaſed: — From 
America hoſtilities ſpread to Europe, ſhips 
were taken by the Engliſh, and Minorca 
attacked by the French, without declaring 
war. France was almoſt every where vic- 
torious, and threatened Britain with an in- 
vaſion; the miniſtry were frightened z troops: 
were hired from Germany, and demandeil 
from Holland. Britain ſeemed like a ſchoot- 
boy under correction of his maſter; to ſuch 
a condition were they reduced, when the 
whole people, with no ſmall difficulty, got 
the better of the miniſtty, and their fa- 


vourite, Mr. Pitt, was placed at the head of 
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View of the Politicks of Europe. 


| \HE politicks of Europe in general, as 
1 1 well as England, were in a critical 
5 5 ſituation; our natural ally was the Houſe of 
5 Auſtria; but they had a buſineſs at heart of 
_ the utmoſt importance to them. Germany 
1 | ſtill preſerves the form of a feudal govern- 
BY ment; and the Emperor conſiders all the 
= Electors and Princes of the empire in ſome 
WE meaſure as his ſubjeQs ; and it is only 
L when he wants er that he does not make 
ER | them know it; the more powerful have 
generally, by an alliance, ſupported their 
, FE indepencency, though they have often been 
obliged to call in foreign aid, ſometimes 
78 France, ſometimes Sweden : — The King of 
; | Pruſſia, Elector of Brandenburg, ſtood as 
the head and bulwark of the liberties of the 
German Princes; it was his downfall which 
the court of Views was plotting, when 
Britain * its application. Auſtria would 
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_ readily have entered into the meaſures of 
- Britain, if Britain would ſecond her mea- 


ſures againſt Pruflia..— There were two 


| ſtrong reaſons againſt it: The King of 
Great Britain, as the firſt Proteſtant Prince, 
could not conſent to, or permit the deſtruc- 
tion of the bulwark of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in Germany; nor, as Elector of Ha- 
nover, could he give up the liberty of the 
German Princes, - 2 
The French threatening Hanover, and 
the people of Britain having, been made to 
entertain a contempt and hatred againſt 
that poor country, his Majeſty made a treaty 
with the King of Pruſſia for its defence. 
The pleaſure he received from that meaſure 
was of ſhort duration, for the more atten- 
tion his Majeſty ſhewed for Hanover, the 
more France was ſollicitous to lay hold of 
itz with this bait the court of Vienna 
brought France into an alliance, the moſt 
unnatural and deſtructive to herſelf, for 
ſhould Auſtria by her means become ſo- 


vereign of Germany, France would be im- 
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mediately expoſed to its united ſtrength ; 7 
ſhould it be attended with ill ſuccels, what 


ſhane and Ciſgrace ! ! 


C323 AF: ML. 


The attempts of the Prench againſ 


Hanover, and their Conſequence, 


HE French marched a powerful army 
into Germany, and got poſſeſſion of 


Hanover ; the Duke of Cumberland, who 


commanded, not having ſufficient force to 


withſtand them, being denied a reinforce- 


ment of his own - formed Britiſh troops and 
artillery.— We have ſeen ſince, what a few 


of them have done; nor are we to doubt 
but he, whoſe genius in a manner created 
them, would have known how to employ 
them to the advantage of his country, and 


honour of himfelf, inſtead of being obliged 
to ſign that convention, by orders from 


| home, which left France in poſſeſſion of 
Hanover, 
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The King of Pruflia behaved like a lion” _— 
ſurrounded by hunters ; for the genius of _ Has 


Auſtria, which has for ever brought other 
nations to waſte their treaſure, and fight 
battles for the ſupport of its grandeur, never 
exerted itſelf ſo ſtrongly as now. Ruſſia, _ 
Sweden, and ſeveral German Princes, as 5 
Saxony and others, beſides its old enemy 
France, entered, from various views, into 
the Scheme & making that family maſters - 


of Germany ; but France, having. gained its | 
point againſt Hanover, made no great ef- 1 
forts againſt Pruſſia, expecting, with that (23 
ian hand, to make an advantageous peace | \ 
with Britain, from the affection his Nla- gt 


S 
Dr 


jeſty was knowa to bear that country. 
France knew the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh to Hanover, and boped, from that 
hatred conceived againſt it, ſo to have em- 
barraſſed their councils, as to be pioductive 
of. ſome internal conſuſion and ae voir: 
It pleaſed God to avert theſe. impending 
exils, and-turn them to the ruin of France, 8 
H. x, The 
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The prodigious efforts of the King of 


Pruſſia, his intrepidity, conduct, and for- 


tune, terrified his enemies. France was 
obliged to act againſt him, and the defeat at 
Rochbatch was the beginning of their evil 
fortune. | 

The poor Hanoverians having been ſe- 
verely plundered by a General, who ſeem'd 
ſent only for that purpoſe, groaning under 
the tyranny of their new maſters, took ad- 
vantage of the conſternation they were in, 
and by a bold and 'fortunate attempt, re- 
gained their country and liberty ; now the 
violent Engliſh themſelves began to give 
them that pity they had long deſerved : 
They were ruined. in a quarrel not their 
own, and were hated by thoſe in whoſe 


quarrel that ruin was firſt drawn upon them. 


The moſt violent Anti-Hanoverians were 
now for aſſiſting them, and in that, com- 


paſſion and every tye of humanity was 


ſeconded by true policy. E440 


When two nations are at war, the de- 


fign of each is all poſſible damage to the 
5 other. 
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advantage of ground is of the greateſt con- 
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other. To compaſs this, great expence and 
danger muſt enſue, if rhe W are near 
equal. 


One great evil is * Ae po nent 


expended among a fortign people to return 


\ 


j 


no more:} The other is the loſs of batrles, 
— — 
armies, and territories. And in war the 


ſequence. — To attack Hanover, France 


makes the whole expence among a people, 


and in a country, from whence it never re- 
turns, fo that France has been ſeverely ex- 


poſed to the firſt evil: nor Tet us ſuffer our-. 


— 


- ſelves to be amuſed with tales of the extra- 
ordinary ceconomy of France: The food, 


the arms, munition of all kinds, and every 


eventual] expence, muſt be nearly the ſame; 


nor are French contractors or commiflaries 
a whit better than the Engliſh ; on the con- 


trary, are obliged to conſider in; their prb- 


fits the extraordinary riſk they run. 


Again, to attack Hanover with Stoba- 


bility of. ſucceſs, requires a numerous army 
of good troops ; for if they are few, by 
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the affiſtance of the German Princes, whoſe 
trade is war, they have nothing to fear.— 
A great army is long aſſembling, and re- 
| quires immenſe ſupplies; and to march ſuch 
an army through an inhoſpitable and barren 
country, hated by the inhabitants, who 
never loſe an occaſion of betraying them, 
and oppoſed by hardy native troops, who 
know every inch of ground, and how to 


make uſe of it, is a difficulty and labour, 


one would wiſh an enemy.— After the ſea- 
ſon is almoſt ſpent in ſlow advances, and 


the troops weakened with fatigue and ſick- 
. nefs, greatly reduced in numbers, the Ger- 
mans, if they pleaſe, may fight them, or 
continue haraſſing till the ſevere ſeaſon ſits 


in, when the poor French have the worſt 
enemies in the world to deal with, Cold and 
Hunger; and happy are thoſe who get back 
to tell the diſmal tale. | 
This has ever been the caſe in all the 


attempts and expeditions of France into 


Germany. — What armies have been loſt ! 
What treaſures ſper.t } What reglect of their 
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marine, which this German war has diſabled 
them from ſupporting! — Let the 
people of England reſt contented about 
Hanover ; let them think no more of the 
expences of that war, and the few troops 
there perfecting themſelves in the art: It 
is there their enemies have been ruined; and 
France, with the greateſt reaſon, will for 
ever curſe Hanover; nor need it be feared, 
in any future war, that Hanover will be the 
theatre they will chooſe to fight in. + 
With Britain, the damage, even in diſ- 
burſements, has not been equal; beſides, 
we have fed our armies in part from home, 
and our manufactures, with the produce of 
our colonies, fold to Germany, have kept 
us in ſome meaſure "WIRE balance, | 


CHAP. Iv. * 
i Conſequence of the Union of Parties. 


NDER the new miniſter Mr. Pitt, 
all parties feemed cordially to unite, . 


drawn. together 3 the 8 diſtreſsful 
condition 
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condition of affairs; one of the firſt ſteps 
was raiſing of troops in Ireland, and accept. 
ing of Roman Catholicks; and in the 
Highlands, among thoſe who had been 
active in the laſt rebellion, converting into 
uſe thoſe fiery ſpirits and humours, which 
our enemies had ever employed againſt us. 
Chiefly with theſe troops, under more for- 
tunate commanders, were thoſe great con- 
queſts made in America, by which our 
aantient colonies are perfectly ſecured, with 
the addition of a whole continent, which 
it is now in our power never more to ſuffer 
an enemy to get any footing in. 7 
From the date of this union, a general 
train of ſucceſs has attended our affairs. 
The Iſland of Guadaloupe, a valuable acqui- 
ſition, beſides the conqueſts in Africa. The 
coaſt of France was inſulted with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs; and in India the ſame good fortune 
attended. — The ſhips and ſquadrons of | 
France, wherever they were met with, _/ 
ſeldom eſcaped ; every officer fought with 
an emulation equal to what * can 
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furniſh ; and this ardour might be increaſed 
by that mixture of parties, for there was no 
more ſmothering or ſcreening a puſilanimous 
behaviour or neglect of duty. 
The ſudden emerging of Britain from 
| the contemptible figure ſhe made, to its 
| preſent aſtoniſhing power, fills all Europe 
with amazement and jealouſy. T 
The King of Pruſſia, its only ally, has 
I gained equal glory; who, with the pecuniary 
aſſiſtance of England, has, by his prudence, 
| valour, and military ſcience, baffled the N 
mighty powers of Auſtria and Ruſſia, be- 5 1 N 
ſides the efforts of the Swedes, who alone, * 
in their turn, have been the terror of the 
north; and Saxony, which, though now 
making no figure, till lately, was always 
eſteemed more Powerful than Branden- 
burg. | 
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own royal virtues as a 
of heart as a Man, entitled him to, which 
the falſe medium, and dark clouds of fac- 
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CHAP. V. 


Concluſion of the Reign of Gorge the 
: Second. © 


HUS had his Majeſty, in the latter 
part of a long reign, the happineſs 
to e his enemies fall before him, and their 
own evil machinations to his diſturbance 
eome tumbling down upon their own nn, 


with multiphed run. 
And to this may be added, 


the . 


preſſible ſatisfaction of finding himſelf be- 


loved by his people, in a manner which his 
King, and goodneſs 


tion, had obſcured during a long period of 
his reign. He finiſhed in glory; which has 
deſcended in full ſplendor upon his grand- 
ſon and ſucceſſor, our preſent ſovereign, 


George the Third, T 
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Conf 1 on the WN ature of 


Man, and Political Societies, 3 


with reference to the Conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain. 


BO OR the FIRST. 
INTRODUCTION: 


AVING in the former with gone | 

through the moſt remarkable periods 
and turns in the Britiſh Conſtitution, with 
the reciprocal conſequences they have had 
on trade, and trade on them, we ſhall now 
_ endeavour to trace, from the nature of man, 
in all the different ſtages and progreſſions. 
he paſſes through, the foundations upen 
which ſocieties and governments have been 
| built, 
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18 l built, in order to come at the idea of the 
2 moſt durable and moſt beneficial of the 
1 k ind, that we may throw ſuch lights upon 
' 4 | the Britiſh Conſtitution, by which ſome 
wel good may accrue to our Country ; by which 
v 3 1 is meant the whole body of the people 
1 Which form the Britiſh empire, not con- 
IMs fined to a ſingle tract of land or ſoil, but 


in whatever clime choice may have led, or 
neceſſity have compelled them to reſide inf 


I CH DAY ON 
il Weg. Condition of Man, as "IP 


= in the moſt rude Societies, or Savage 


Tribes. 


HE paſſions of men, and all other 
„ animals, were deſigned by nature bor } 
the preſervation and continuation of the 
ſpecie : As the condition of man is capable 
of great variety in reſpect to individuals, ſo 
is it in their ſeveral joint conditions, or po- 
litical focieies; and. * to the con- 
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dition, will naturally grow a ſet of affections 
proper to it. ; 
The firſt condition of man is very low; 
he is ſimply an animal of prey, and lives 
by chace, for which nature at firſt fight 
ſeems to have very ill fitted him 8 but, 
more nearly conſidered, the form of his 
body is juſtly adapted to the powers of his 
mind, and the underſtanding he is poſſeſſed 
of in any other known form would be 
uſeleſs'; and this form, which without the 
mind would be the weakeſt i in nature, is 

by it maſter and ruler of all, 

His food is chiefly the fleſh, and his 
covering. the ſkins of animals caught in 
chace ; but with all his contrivance, ſingle 
he would be expoſed to infinite miſeries and- 
hazards, ſo that neceſſity makes men aſſo- 

+ ciate, Thus in company muſt they hunt, 
in families muſt they live, and jointly muſt 
they provide for their young, and their 
own future wants. The paſſions of ſuch a 

people mult be very few ; ſecurity againſt 
cold and hunger for immediate preſerva- 

tion 3 
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tion, the affections of the two ſexes for 
each other and their off -· ſpring, for the con- 
tinuance of their ſpecie, and the love of 
the whole tribe they are members of, ſeem 


to be the whole. This laſt, called, when ex- 


tended, love of country, is founded in na- 


ture as much as the others; for nature gives 
a feeling pleaſure i in the exerciſe of all the 


duties ſhe enjoins, and in this firſt natural 
tate that paſſion acts with the utmoſt vigour, 


not being balanced as afterward by a croud 


of others. Its ſtrength and vigor riſes and 
falls in proportion to the neceſſity of mu- 


tual aſſiſtance, nor does it naturally extend 


beyond the bounds of its particular ſociety, 
There is nothing exerciſes this paſſion ſo 
much as war, which, notwithſtanding all its 
horror, man ſeems to have by nature as 
horrid a delight in. 


The firſt wars among the neighbour: 


ing tribes were founded on neceſſity, it was 


fight or ſtarve; and they were. eaſily indu- 


ced, from ſheding the blood of beaſts, to 
1 ſhed the blood of * men who robbed 


them 


E. 165 ] ? : 
them of their food by hunting. on their 
i 

Another ſtrong paſſion to 1 this 
love of country is, the deſire of honour 
and general cſtimation, the conſequence f 
public ſervice, which is ſtrongly felt in all 
young ſocieties z nor are the moſt ſavage 

Americans ſtrangers to the idea of dignity 
and importance, which feems a funda- 
mental paſſion ; and whoever, in treating 
with them, ſhall neglect the neceſſary re- 
ſpect, will ſeverely feel the conſequences, if 
in their power. This condition is likewiſe 
capable of, and for the moſt part the people 
have, a religion, As their life is ſubject to 
many accidents, and beſet with difficulties 
depending on the uncertain chace for ſub- 
ſiſtence, they muſt be ſubject to a kind of 
ſuperſtition, as is obſerved in ſeamen, 
gamefters, and whoever are ſubject to a va- 
riety of fortune and ill accidents. 

Theſe accidents being ſometimes favour- 
able, ſometimes otherwide; and beyond their 
abiltties. to account for, the idea of two di- 

ſtinct 
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ſtinct ſuperior powers, which influence their 
affairs, will naturally take place;fand is for 
the. molt part obſerved among them. This 
condition will not admit an increaſe of 
people; it jult ſerves to continue the ſpecie 

on the face of the earth. 
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Second Condition of Man, when Arts 
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begin to dawn, which » produce gre eater \_ 
plenty of ſubſiſtence. 


N the ſecond condition of the human 
I ſpecie, when the uſe of ſeed. and roots 
have been diſcovered, with the breeding of 
tame cattle, we find the carniverous diſpo- 
ſition of man, of great benefit to the animals 
he feeds upon. He enters as it were into 
ſociety with them, partakes his ſhare of 
labour, and contrives with all his care for 
their increaſe and ſupport, which to them 
greatly over-balances the ſhortening of 
ſome of their lives for his uſe.— As this 


ſupplies 
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ſupplies in greater quantities thoſe firſt 
wants of nature, the number of people will 
naturally increaſe, for in proportion to the 
ſubſiſtence will the people be”; this is the + 
firſt population of a country; from popu- 
lation muſt proceed of courſe a farther di- 
viſion of the tribes into families; and from 
the increaſe in property of cattle on the 
lands, muſt proceed a farther divided pro- 
perty in them; this neceſſarily introduces 
the firſt rough deſigns of laws, order, and 
government. — This ſecond ſtage of ſociety 
was the condition of the antient Patriarchs, 
and is the preſent condition of moſt part of 
Tartary, and of the Indians to the ſouth. 
of Buenos Ayres, and what the Indians of 
North America are falling into. — The 
Poets have dwelt in raptures on this youth 
of ſociety, before the violent paſſions of 
| men had introduced and made a ſcience of 
government; their fancy forming out of 
this natural eaſy condition of life, various 
delightful ſcenes, lamenting how nature has 
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W been perverted ſince cities were built, which 
= let in ſuch an inroad of new defires, # 
Having thus far advanced, the labours 
and exerciſe of the body decreaſing, man 
found the firſt benefits of thought: he is 
now bent-on farther improvements.—The 
ſociety being ſplit into a number of leſſer 
r ones, under their Fathers and Elders, it con- 
=. tinues till the paſſions of men, naturally 
violent and voracious, breed diſorder and 
_ confuſion. | 
The convenience of property, now di- 
ſtinct among the different tribes, becomes a I 
ſubject of envy to the poor, and gives 
haughtineſs to the rich; ſtimulated by ne- 
ceſſity, the poor, Who for the moſt part are 
enemies to labour, chooſe the ſhorter me- 
. thods of providing for themſelves ſrom the 
ſubſtance of the rich; or the rich may rule 
VUuoith violence and ill treat the poor, for both 
are voracious ; this produces quarrels and 
battles, the evil of which at length forces 
them to appoint a ſupreme power in ſome 


order of „ 7 to du they all 
become 
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n . * 1 is done by 

mutual conſent, 
Republican kind Jour one powerful family 
very often by art or force becomes maſter 
of the whole, from the enterpriſing genius 


of ung leader, and eo | it becomes Mah 
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m janding, founded on the deſire of ho⸗ 
MR and pre-eminence, is a paſſion;necef+ 
ſary to ſociety ; which though a particular 

may be poſſeſt of without abilities, yet 
where abilities are, ambition grows as in 
its native ſoil; from the various charactem 


of government and order amo 
kind. — The ideas and views of t 


verned, E. When one of theſe a 
mires greatneſs for i its o.w]n ſake, who _ 
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| 4 mbiion or the ſpirit of. leading and 


and deſigns of men has ſprung that Variety 


b Wi 


exceed. the yulgar maſs or common herd, 
that they naturally, ſubmit i in times of ne- 
ceſſity and difficulty; one is born to lead 
and 08 the other to be led and g 
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ip poſterity, as the moſt wort itance 
| he eduld poſfibly b veath. attain: this 
defirable'poinr, there has been one method 
Se moſt'upparent anch effectüaf, which has 
deen uſed in ſuch diſtant countries and 
periods, that it appears to be, and moſt | 
probably has ever been, 1 wok of natlre 
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bid is the third condivion 7 
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T has been e Ki in the Hit 
condition, men are not without ideas of 
religion, and the power of fuperior nature: 
diſtributing good and evil; in © tie ſecond 

and more plentiful ftate, where the mind is | 
more at leifure, pleaſed with the firft fruits 
of thought in themſclves, they are led far- 
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cer: they will nacurally; contemplate theſe 1 
powerful objects of hope and fear 3 they oY 1 14 

will endeavour at ſome idea of them The 1 

Sun and. Mon are the firſt things that pre. 9 


ſent OY and: have been * moſt * 7 1 | At. 
rag exerciſe of Tostsmptstbon atid Gene 
tion in 4 mind folf of imagination. and 
fetrorꝰt Common experience contintully 
reaches us, ffiat viſions and dreams are ha- 

tural cn the mind will catch at 

ſometlüng 7: the Tubttanes, or trac "knows 
lege of divinity, iy 1 beyond the 


powers of our reaſon theſe viſions ho 
eaſy is ir to believe themſelves the favorites 


ofthe Gods, or even a partaker of divinity; 
When 4 viſivtiary of this kjnd: firſt! 
up iti fociety, he moſt act from the idenshe 
las concetw'd' of his own more inyporians = 
1 and ſuperĩor condition; he loſes the ele 

ſelfiſh mottves of his nature; and ſeems te 

z e of others.” Fi wht : 
87 
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empires formed on this baſis. Þ T 


amething ſoperior z the contagion 


begins and ſpreads like lightening, for man 
is naturally full of the ſeeds of viſion and 
enchuſiaſm A 

de principle of mighty force, a union of 


ſociety is formed upon a 


minds and partnerſhip in divine things, by 
which men, ſeeming to leave their own na- 
ture, are elevated to Gods and ſons of Gods. 
And this paſſion has been a moſt principal 
motive for drawing men to live together in 
large bodies or cities, under the diſcipline 


of ſuch divine leader 5 nor is any thing 


more wonderful in nature then the mighty 


It is paſſion chat ſets men to action, nor 
10 it neceſſary chat leaders of this kind 
ſhould be furniſhed wich the moſt ſolid and 


 caol:x6aſfon, which would ſtop the courſe of 
| thoſe fiery: genius's; nor is it poſſible for 


humanity to form and execute ſuch a 


ſcheme cooly and. deliberately 3 though this 
kind of Enthuſiaſm is often attended with 


ſubtelty and addreſs, nor is any thing more 
common then to fon {he imaginatiqn of a 


. | 
4 FP 


man 


7 e Til 


[1731]. 
mah bear him away with ungontroulahle 


violence on one certain 2 _— his 


| Beſides the 100 { difculty. of uairitg and 
bringing men to act together being ac] 


pliſhed, improvements of every kind will bi 


a a natural conſequence, their ſuperiority oëπα r 
their yet divided neighbours is apparent, nor | 


will they lofe ſo much of their nature as not 
to exert it; and happy are the conſequences, 


the cauſe of = aa yet reaſon followsz: and 


| however fierce the firſt leaders may have 
been, the ſucceeding leaders have, by their 


wiſdom and moderation, for the moſt part 
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vhen the religion happens to be the offſpring 
of a benign and friendly mind 3 cobquels 
made by ſuch are the happineſs of the con- 
quered ; but how terrible when it is the 
olflpring of a gloomy furious melancholy; - 
the blood, ſlaughter, and general maſſacrd 
that enſue, are horrid to the laſt degree 
however, though paſſion preeedes, and is 
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means giving ability and dumtion 20 the 


prevailing ſyſtem. 1 4 2 
That . * this Wien 


been originally drawn together, ſeems clear 


from:;pheiceſtimony'of known hiſtory, and 
fully enplains the fables of the antients with 
- thei Demi-Gods; nor need we go ſo far, 
_ daily obſervation proves the mighty ſorce 


of a religious enthuſiaſm in aſſeribling to- 
gether and forming mankind into the cloſeſt 


union of ſocicty, . ee eee e 


vigor of a fociety : 


beyond: what is founded in;fecieties. united 
together from natural conveniency . only. 


This paſionof religion, ben ariſing from 
the ordeily and harmonious ſide of nature, 


has ever been under all its various forms a 


-polwark againſt the violent and greedy na- 
turt of man, it ſoftens his 


ſeuſe then what be bens uo be from. big 
aſe immediate bodily appetites. . | 

- The: firſt goverpments, which took their 
a. ben ſerd of religion, may baue been 


monarchical 


en 3 


| ferocity, and ca- 
Pocitates dim for ſociety, in a more inlargrd 


N 


Ls 1 
J wonarchica) or repub republican ; that 
on the diſpoſition of the ay 
of the | cople ; thoſe who took A form 1800 
the union created by common danger of 
powerful enemies, naturally incline: to the = 
Nepcblelnf but focieties of this laſt kit, / FF i 1 4 fi 
are not of the firſt growth —Monarehy, * Wit 
whieh United with itſelf the prieſthood, or 
the prieſthood who made iaf a menaschy, 
has the faireſt pretence far the firſt eſta- 
© bliſhed government, and claim to anti- 


Wiek rude. ages. riff laws were not 
known; the King, who was alſo prielf] di- 
ſtributed juſtice from his own breaſt ; and 
what ſcience there was, muſt be then an 
the King and his officers ;' as the ciet 
grew, and imployments increaſed, 8 le: 
and prieft, a more regular forth and order 
was necefſary in civil and eccheſiaſticat af. 
fairs ; councils were eſtabliſhed for the ont, 
and prieſts for the other; each öf which 
muſt neceſſarily be dependent on the firſt 
and TED magiſtrate, Thefeprieſts, or ſa- 
I > © FO , 
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- - I 
3 G's they were firft called from their 
RI en ployment, grew by degrees into autho- 
rity, from the veneration of religion in the 
people, which naturally included the mini- 
| ery of it, till at length they arrived to a 
degree of power in many ſtates, inconſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed Policy, or firſt * of 
tes inſtitution, * 


C HAT IV. 


The condition of page's in the Fig Z 
is; MT 


HEN men were ft formed into 

_— ſociety, the lands, which were be- 
fore. common to all, muſt fall under the 
direction and diſpoſal of the magiſtrates, 

who may appropriate them in what manner 

they pleaſe z and this is likewiſe the caſe of 

all additional lands by conqueſt ; and from 

| obſerving the diſtribution of the greateſt 
part of moſt ſtares, and the tenure the lands 


are held by, — a farther proof of — 
narchy / 
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Let us conſider it as it 1 
COT Turks, who. werea northern 
e, and have preſerved the ongin 
form. The Grand Signior is Lord Proprie= 

tor of all the lands of kis empire, which 

has been kept inviolate; not have they per- 

mitted territories, provinces, or 7 | 

ments, or indeed any conſiderable property 
to deſeend from father to ſon, or given wa 
kind of independent right. The children 

of the great deſcend into the « common mals} 

and from ſaves and the common fort are 

drawn new governors and rulers, except 

the Ottoman family alone, who are conſider- 

ed as the divine ſucceſſors of their Prophet. 

This maxim, added to the prohibition of 

letters and learning, has been the means 0 

preſerving the original coaſtiturien 1 in the 

ſame form. 20 ang 

The feudal governments in Europe have 
ong marks of the ſame original; all. power 25 
and MAS | in lands was C onfeſſedly 10 <e 
"* 7 Wen "Crown, + 
btodharobende. hs =; ppl 7 
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5 
e and ne oft it by e. 
tees; how far their religion was interwo- 
yen into their civil policy cannot how be, 
down; nor do we know what it was; 
owever, we know it was not remarkable 


xe numbers of the antient inhabitants re- 
maining in their conqueſts, made it necel- 
to give the ſeveral commanders (who 
ere maintained out of the lands where 
y reſided) 'foch a power, that by de- 
Sees it became difficult for a weak prince 
0 change them, or prevent the ſon ſueceed- 
z. for they had not hit upon the expe · 
= of the Turks, who keep in pay a body 
of. troops compoſed of men who are ſup- 
oſed not to know their origin; and who 
8 never ſuffered to marry or have any con- 
 nexion with the people. Theſe are at hand 
to ſtrike terror into the great, and reduce 
them to their duty. Another great reaſon 
of the decline of monarchical power, was 
the introduction of the Chriſtian Religion, 
by which means the prieſthood were made 
* . 74 K+: ” SR independent 
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independent of the Monarch; Tay the grants 


the Church procured from the crown often 4 


reduced the poor Fing 9; to: a more feeble - 
als. | 


Is.T 
America, which preſents an object of na- 
ture in its firſt rudeneſs and fimplicity, 32 : 
alſo affordel the ſocbnd and third conditions. 
The fierce buoting tribes of. the north, the 
more civiliſed:as' you. advance. ſouthward, | 
who live on fruit and tame cattle 3 and the 
empire of the Vncas in Peru, founded on a 
 rdigion-deneficent by all accoht as the ob» 
ject af / worſhip which was the Sun may 
de rated among the firſt ol the kind, and 
way perhaps the beſt pattern. af paternal 
monarchy in the world ; duc it muſt be oh - 
ſerved it had not een nf very long ſtand : 
ing, nor arrived co. it ſul gromth aud pe- 
ried of: I when the Spaffiacds 
atived; wh arma and arts unknowete - 
tkeſe new people, and put an end 40 the - 
* eee Tecs, 
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In E. bn hk e which 


took their riſe from religion muſt 


1 a vigor in proportion to the ſtrength 


religion is e 


of the firſt operating principle—Althoug 
powerful and active a prigci- 


ple, yet the evcellencies that it aims at are 
ſo far above the ordinary 


that it is with difficulty the ſpirit of it is 


ſupported. The ſelfiſh and greedy paſſions, 


| which ſtick : cloſe to our nature, notwith- 


2 


Acc, 


e - 


ſtanding the ideas of beneficence and excel- 
lence the imagination may be worked up 
to, are ſuch a conſtant weight, that by de- 


grees they weigh down the more excel- 
lent and generous paſſions. oY 
ride 
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the great; and the deſire of rule, with the 
thirſt of riches and power, having once 


ſeiſed them, that We of religion which 


firſt drew men into ſociety y is made uſe of 
to bind on the fetters of ſlavery. The firſt 
noble and affociating principle decaying, the 


great, are 


bulk, from the example of the 
delivered again to the fe16ſh paſſions,” with 
this additional grievance, that nature is no 
more contented with her former moderate 
allowance, a fet of new craving defires and n= 
wWiants have been introduced, which are the MAY 
more troubleſome, the lefs' uſe ſimple-nas _. RE 
ture has for them; to theſe man becomes? 3 8 
a"ſlave : If one purchaſe them by labour, 1 
another is contrĩving by force or fraud to 
wail himſelf of them; when iv thus haps 
ſer fo the bond of union is broken, and by 
low ſelfiſhneſs governs, and is the lead= 4 

ing paſſion, a kingdom or ſtate is on the __— 
brink of deſtruction, which may be brought 


about has „ Aeon by 1 
Wo 2 — : | | 1 1 
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doro, or may break. and civide/of itſelf, 
| being ſplit into ſeveral ſmaller en 
1 republicks, or both, ar o Nats 

„ Although the, body of a prople.roay. be 

corrupt, yet it- ſeldom} happens that all are 
fo:z: the idea of order, government and ſo- 

cet. will for ever remain che eyils of the 
Giſt will not diſtourage a ſecond attempt. 
Thinking men, having felt the miſery of a 
deſpotie government, have farmed ſchemes 
t prevent it, dy frequent changing the 
feſt Magiſtrate who: acted with. a Kingy7 
bl |} pewer, adding a- ſenate of Nobles 3 others 
1 deve the Commons g vote in the groſs, in 
if | vibes of reprefentatives ; ſome had Kings 
1 for life, wich a couneil of Nobles alone, . 
| | ethers. added the by g and 2 = 
* 1 1 _ quently; has happened, that ons of theſe 
| /- governments or +epublicks has changed its 
___ formi-ſeveral times. The beginnings of 
theſe; has ever been ſmall, and whoever. 
fall confider the nature of à Republick, 
wk where every member hae ſonte! ſhare. of 
Wil beer. bird i rated for And 
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: [ 183 ] Na, 
cietics and territories ; where a man ues 
padle of feeling he is ſomebody.7. 

| Atchough the law-givers of theſe ini 
tions have by no mean neglected religion, | 
bot have endeavoured to awe and influence 
the people to their dutyñf both private and 
public, by a devotion to the Gods they 
worſhiped; yet there aroſe in this forno 
another paſñon, of rather the natural affe. 
eating ſele in the firſt tribes renewed 
in all its vigor, of which theſe communities 
bore ſome ' reſemblance 4 for the good and 
evil of the fociety was like the former ſen- 
fibly felt by each individual, and this was! 
clay kept alive by the dangers their 
ſmallnefs expoſed them to; this intiddneced” 
the ſtudy of the art of wat, how to nat 


eo 3. cy 


up a deficiency 1 in n 
and reſolution. 
Likewiſe the arts of negotiation, aflian-" 
ces, and prudence of government in evel 


otders only a rock in the fea, ju rl 
for a 8 they were under he neCefity 
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of great tabour and fkill-in all arts to buy 
themſelves neceſſaries from their neighbours, 
_ which; by their | has riſen to ſuch a 
head of wealth and power, that a people, 


poſſeſſed originally of a rock or little ſpot 


of land in the ocean, have given laws to the 
neighbouring continent: arts and ſciences 
of all forts owe their riſe, or at leaſt theic 
n, to theſe kinds of governments. 
here ariſing ſo much exerciſe for all the 


yaſkons of nature, the ſelfiſh as well as the 


and that in ſo narrow. a compaſs 


ac to be eaſily diſcerned, gave an opportu- | 
nity. of forming the beſt laws for thein pro- 


per temperament. The invention of mo- 
ney, for the benefit or forwarding of traffick 


for all our ſeiences. 72 
There was nothing eſcaped their rave 184— 
tion, every thing was examined, men began 
to conſider their own natures, and depend. 
ence, on the Deity. They were ſtruck with. 
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or exchange, and of wonderful uſe, appears. 
to be horn among them, as the uſe of letters 
and numbers was; to which we are beholden. 
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che A order e of the world, and began 
to form morg vonſiſtent ideas of i its author; 
in a word, to theſe little free ſtates, is the 
world indebted for the foundation o all its 
knowledge. 3 "WJ 
It x; wonderful how the mind of man may 
be elevated by contemplation, above what 
his natural condition ſeems- to allow ; his 
ideas are the offipring of his own feelings, 
in which his body is the firſt agent. —Yet 
from ſuch original materials will he mold 
a form to preſent him a ptoſpect of perfect 
beauty, order, and harmony; and you ſhall | 
ſee a little infirm mortal, full of pains and 
diſeaſes, forgetting 2 while his 'miſcries, 
ſing, in a rapture of enthuſiaſtic —_— 
«That * is tight. T 
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MON Gr: whe various. Republick 
 { dat have in gurns had their exiſtence, 
mere ate tt, Which mankind: have de- 
| lighted moſt in, and placed in the firſt rank 
6f glory, the Lacedemonians and Romans, 
bock formed fer rer but of. different 
: donſtruction. The {ans had” a: 
tmmall derritory, furrqunded, hy. other petty 
| Republicks';/ the deſign of , Lycurgus was: 
only to male his people the waſter, or lead 
ing power, but not to aſſimulate or incor- 
porate the others. By the force of per- 
ſuaſion, after infinite inſults, he prevailed 
on the rich to part with their poſſeſſions of 
lands, which were divided into as many 
ſhares, allowing for the dignities and di- 


| Ginkiohe abſolutely neceſſary, as would 
afford 


/ 


( | 2 
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afford one family ſubſiſtence, and it was 
provided by laws, that two of theſe lots 
ſhould never center in one inheritance, ſo 
that, there Was a neceſſity of there being as as 
many families, as there were diviſions, The 
number thus aſcertained were divided into 
Tribes, and theſe into ſmall ſelect ſocieties, 
vba fed and exerciſed themſelves together, 
among whom ſo perſect an union was pre- 
ſerved, that, on balloting fora new member, 
a ſingle negative put him by, Their fold, 
their dreſs, their houſes and furniture, were 
regulated ip à moſt fingular'and plain uni- 
formity y; their education and exerciſes were 
directed by the magiſtrates, their ſubliſtence 
being reduced, to the real wants of nature 
and their utenſils of the ſame caſt: there 
Vas no room for commerce, eyeh had it nat 
deen prohibited, as it was to freemen. T 
Tpheir tiche was taken up in the diſcipline 
and exerciſe of arms; nor were any people = 
greater.maſters of the firſt duty of a «folder, 
obedience z. to compleat the character, and 
1 any private Palian gta) of 
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their lands cultivated by ſlaves T The whole 


was bound together, by the higheſt venera- 
tion and ſincereſt worthip of * * | 


Divinity. or Gods. 


This wonderful eee the labout | 


of one man, laſted in vigor, till they 


learnt expence and luxury, in the Perſian 


wars. When that happened, the Jands of 
ten families ſcarce provided for one; rapine 


and fraud, with all the ſelfiſn paſſions, broke 


in; the laws were no more a ſufficient 
| Teeuricy) ; in a little time, this invincible Re- 
blick, from an army of thirty thouſand, 


could. ſcarce muſter five thoufand men, 


and fell a prey to the firſt power who had 
reſolution to attack them. . 

The Romans were originally an afferbly 
of labouring huſband-men, robbers and 
out-laws, collected together by Romulus 


into a ſmall village, which he pompouſly | 
called a city: a race ſo contemptible, that 


none of their neighbours would furniſh 


ng or public one, 
they were not permitted to labour, but had 
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chem wich women; however, by. a, bold 


ſtratagem, they got themſelves provided 


out of the belt families in the neighbour» 


hood. The wives who muſt have had 
the beſt education of the times, were great- | 
ly inftrumental in reducing them into ſome 
order, and from this aroſe the great reſpect 
and honour ever paid to the Roman 
ladies. | 

The idea of Romulus was very great ; 


I he formed his plan for extenſion, and to 


aſſimulate and ſwallow up the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, thereby to create a formidable 
wer. This firſt theft was followed by a 


| war, which ended, to his wiſh, in an union 


of the two people. There was originally 
at Rome a diviſion of lands as among the 
Lacedemonians ; huſbandry was their chief 
employment, and was efteemed honourable 
even in Patricians; the arts of trade, and 


trading people they deſpiſed, and every. 


thing which tended to weaken the body or, 
ſoften the mind. —-They were pr 4 


robber, and the paſſion fot plundering 


never 


_ 
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them into rhe tolerable order, F by mean | 
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of religion, and qualified them to live ſome- 
thing better one. among another, 

After him they were alttioft eternally , 5 at 
wat; every little conqueſt was an additions! 
ſtrength, by taking in the people, *cill by 
degrees, they became an object of hatred 


| and terror, not to their _ neighbours: only, 


but more diſtant countries ; for by am- 
ing themſelves with the additional power 
of every conqueſt, at laſt they met with no 
capable of refiftance, 

Phe condition of theſe people was a con- 


| thi ſcetic of ſtrife, without or within: Their 


wats, in which they were oftert' Expoſed to 
the atmoſt "peril, and in the fortune of 


which every member of the community 
was 4 ſharer (the danger as well as profits 
being divided among them by the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate) forced them to a union; 


the neceflity of mutual affiſtance, to which 


they were particularly encouraged by hon- 
ours, muſt: ad — feel the” Tull force 
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gality with which afl new 
continuing with chern a long time, et- 


the blenct of : th 


ment; but what principally kept che fa- 


2 


ing! pallons; be 
bed; of their fiving; ot the Labour and / or 
people begin, 


ſening their Wants, ſcreened them from 


che ſcHifk" pathons 

early in their iſtoty the H 11 2 8 
pres rhe fot Ta" man returting from the 
wars, covered © with honourable Wound 
was dragged to priſon for £ debt there x 
no means td avoid,” but by urying; 
were tlie common. people jufity $5, he | 
in the divifion 'of the conquered lands; 
what they did get, Was with the utmoſt 


difficulty ; and this iniquiry laid chefognds: 
tion # eie overthrow. Or the leaſt ceſ⸗ 
ſation danger "From . without, à civil com- 


motion Firm up, many  palliatives were 
uſed, and alterations made in the 


brick to ther, was a maxim introduced 
by Romulus; each Senator always had more 
or leſs of the Commons under his protec- 
tion, called clients; anch the union berweet 
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A client was locked upon in the 


ſacred light; the patron defending on 
all occaſions his clients, and the clients in re. 


* with their perſons and purſes, were de- 


voted to their patron. By this means there 


was a ſubdiviſion,of, the people, into clans 


and, mall ſocieties; in which, every man 
felt himſelf to be taken notice of, which 
ſtrongly occupied. the aſſociating paſ- 


ho | 
0 E the Jobben of theſe.” patrons 


| with their clients, that pla prevented 


the ill effects of popular diſcontent. # 
When a conflitution grows in greatneſs 
and extent, it ought to grow and extend 
equally in every part, if firſt Fa fy poiſed. 
The baſe or foundation of 5 . 
ment is the common people, who, to be 
free, muſt, hy their labour or Pofleſſ jons, 
have the means of ſubſiſtence; among the 
Romans, trade was deſpiſed ;_ therefore la- 
bour was no ſubſiſtence 10 a. Roman 3 con- 


ſequently a ſhare of land ſufficient to pro- 


duce the neceſſaries of life was the only 
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means of ſubſiſting a real free Roman; 


that the lands were not divided in a man- 


ner to increaſe a. proportionate number of 


common people, ſuffieient to form a proc 


per baſe for ſo mighty a ſuperſtructure; is 


very evident; and it was a poor ſhiſt to 


infranchiſe ſuch numbers of ſlaves and 
ſtrapgers, . who. had no other property then 
the privilege of ſelling their votes ;-—ſuth 
citizens muſt, neceſſaril ly, SF A 
great for ſupport, 72 
give from their vaſt F 


„from their 
great gs grew to lp A head, that 
a Noble Was not ;cſtecmed. rich, unleſs he | 5 
could. maintain an ar mV +. en er 


The conſtitution was .ch entirely loſt FRY 
it ſtaggered « on a little time, by the people 


and inferior nobility. keeping a balance 


between ſome of the: moſt ambitious, and 
oxer-grown, till. this ſhadow « of a . 
püblick was over-thrown. by. Snag, |. 
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1 men are fo fond of, as the deliver. 
ing down to their poſterity the abſolute do- 


minion they have ſeiſed on; yet, if they 


were to give themſelves the time to reflect, 
they would be convinced, it 
dreadful ift they could beſtow:— The mind 


of man naturally falls into the little, pri- 
vate, ſelf paſſions and enjoyments.—In 
private life a man is kept in awe by the 


laws, and the neceſſity he has of his neigh- 
bours eſteem. _The ambitious man requir- 
ing great aid, muſt of force encourage the 
focial and frieadly paſſions. 

The ſoldier has ſo immediate a depend 
ence on his aſſociates? aſſiſtance, he muſt 


feel them 3 but one born to controul, and 
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vhich he becomes acquainted with in bis 
| infancy, has none of theſe motives tb lead 
him to, or enforce the uſe of, reciprocal _—_ 
love, aid or ſuccour; he is Aa and being | 7 
without equal, he cannot have a friend: 
all are ſervants, and the love of a ſervant 
muſt differ from that of a friend. He may” 
aa far ee or he may be led by the 
renown: of certain characters to imitate 
7 them ; or perhaps, his nature may be ſo - 
good, that the ideas of truth, juſtice, and 9 
5 beneficence, may take ſuch a root in his | ; 
1 W foul, chat the love of them ſhall become aa — ( 
ſpring of action, and adorn him with true | 
n gloys but unhappily the world has ney never, . 
e produced many of theſe laſt characten 
The ſucceeding Cæſars after Auguſtus were 
ſuch wretches, a man would be aſhamed of 
being the father of ſuch a race yet he F 
who ſhall create the fame power will ever 15 
be the author of ſuch ; what after this pe- By 
Sl vt OO, was the mi- 1 
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euſtemed fatigue and danger, preſerved 

— themin ſome degree from the general cor- 
 Fuption,” and what Princes of worth 
_ afterwards ſucceeded, and held up for a 


time the tottering empire, were drawn from 


thence, tillo at laſt:the eaſtern and weſtern, 
empires were overthromn by two different 


people, ho were in the full vigor of their 
aſſdciating principles. The virtues ok: 
which: many Princes of Europe may have 


had to boaſt; have for the moſt part ariſen, 


from the equality and emulation among 
themſel ves; none ate. ſo great as to be free 


from diſturbance, and many. of them from! 


their ſituation are greatly expoſed 3. and it 
2 be obſerved, that corruption. introdu- 
es itſelf in proportion tothe diſtance they 


conceive themſelves from danger. 


The admiration with which the world 
has beheld theſe two Republicks, the ap- 


plauſes given them, ard all other warlike 


people, and every obſervation on human 


nature, ſhews it to delight in ſtrife. Men 


were originally hunters, . -they continue. 
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the ſame, only varying the manner, under 
all forms oß government.— They adore the 
warrior in the firſt rude tribẽs, in the mo- 
narchies of their youthful ſtate, in the 

| ſtrength and vigor of their prime condition as 

* free citizens; and in their old age and im- 

5 poteney, When they fall Back into deſpo- 

tiſm and tyrannyT they have till the ſame 
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1 upon 7 0 ain 
plan, bak has been erected by degrees, * 
the various contentions and ſtruggles of its 
different parts, whoſe bounds of power were 
never abſolutely ſettled, nor ever can be; ye 
dhe revolution brought it to ſuch aconbiſtency 
and harmony, that little room is left for 
inteſtine divifions on that head 2 t is an 
original, and of a more complex con 
tion then any hiſtory has left us an account 
of; The generous aſſociating 
patriotiſm, or the love of country, have 
full opportunity of diſtinguiſhing them- 

n the. any where thine with 
Slory : on the other hand, 4 15 
+ 0 
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ſtem, ade ſo balanc od kee 2 ſo 
Kt wil Up N Fi int, chat they rather for- 
have formed in, their owa minds, or f 
in e degree- args in exgeution ig. 
pea and, 
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ated country ; 
i more confined and Krongly „ . 
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enam of F people were is no #oeh” thing 
as ſtopping thee6urle of the private ſyſtem 
anti felf „Phiehf ged. on 'by4 ighor- 
ance; 4rivade che mid aßd take och. root 
in all ranks. f e 5 „„ 

Al that oan be dene, is to provide againſt 
their l- effects, and leave wen te their 
7 - As khefſe Faſsehs are of a Wonder- 
fol tive üer; and gain the view of 
alt tte nee Hp in ſpirit — labour and in- 


duty, tsv gives lift aud vigor 10 the 


hole. -The eireulatibn ef property in 
-Great Britain is4ruly' amming: The lands 
theinſeIves" ate *confirnidMly moving from 


changes in A l courſe of years, 
while thEmttthantwagd traders riſe and fall 
Jkt meteört mw fte Ane 
4 Ber States have been w_ in- 


: — X\an yd ley uſe in 
Fear Britzin': bur; if idea bf \ſiderty, the 
7 ade, or dich wie We jealous! 
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being in that ſeemingly abridged, FOR 
. 3 is left to correct the 


ay 
1 he R our laws eren 
Vith. great juſtice, that the heart of man is 
10 


0 uy vate felf-ſyſtem,, : as not 


| | that 0 power is. in- 
mode to be kf; the judge, who in Great 
Britain is noininal- only 3 he is preſident, f 
the bench of Juſtice z but the; ben as 
__ da e in 2 W of b 


* mon cannot —— 4 | 
more mercy; and joſtige,) chan- -.. 
. his 157 or people of the ſamem 

condition, who are ſubject themſelves to 
the ſame tribunal; by this means a ſet 0... 
men are annibilated, who form a . 1 
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culture of the mind was neceſſary, and 


that is the buſineſs of education, to make 
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e are few ſeiences that cannos 
I — in Engliſh, and things are af 


*F  . more importance than words 4; belides; the 
4 - © ne of nature, the antients made 
» with ſuch ſucceſs, ſtill remain. 
1 The Cities of Great 8 
„ of them, aqual in-riches nes in- 


| antiquity: ; 
5 ; is woes. they are. not) inveſted with ſove· 


FEI mint, es dhe Greeks were, bu are onlx 
members of a more extenſive ſovereignty, 
ia which they have the advantage of greater 
1}  - feevrity, fo that their policy extends 
0 cheiv- internal gayernment.and.welfar 
I _ ' their ſyſtems are republican, and that 
London is admirable; the whole body of 
e tte people have not a vote, but ſuch who are 
ol ſufficient conſequence to be put on the 
. - of their reſpective Companies, which is. 
EY ver a but to people of ſupypſed pro- 
CC chooſe the Sheriffs and Mem- 
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bo are choſen annually. T 

men, chooſe the Mayor, 3 
ing laws and regulas — * 

Son is im the whole. The city of Briſtol - 
n of the ariſtocratic kind, and reſet 
the eity df Holland; the me 
dds coundit-arefor life, and arenoreleted — 
| bythe peoplef but gli up themſelves be 
MEL Theſe elect the Mayor, v 10, 8 
1 after his mayoralty, is of courſe an Alder- _ 
mamaan, and fill up all other olfices but 
2 che Members of Parliament are choſe by -- 
thowhble ody of freemen and freeho | 
are not often of the ſentimenits' 
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un prevent all the rivals they 
ock upon themſelves as obliged to watch 
in the ſame manner for the artificers and. 
inferior people, which renders it almoſt im- 
e pollible for an artiſt ro enter 2 ef The. 
or the moſt yore N vice or 
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12 of its 
natute of youth a pro- 
| o roving: exainpine che inhabitants 
of any town, and you will find a multitude 
_ bf anger -the ring 
off like" others; nor is the defeft ſufficiently 
1 by apprentices,” os people capable 
of purchaſing their liberties ;. and this ig 
the caſe of rhe [city of. London, notw 2 


neee advantages. Aan, e 
- ** The®borders without it's uri Atos are 


* nden Houriſhes,while 
ey Ahab e eren . built 
opened; but till the inge - 
riot; the laborious, art invited and encou- 
& inſtead of being perſecuted and chaſed 
_ away, the puke will Kill. continue 2 even: 
„ 07 Tome os nol 9157 > 
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lege eg ber huſband- T ee wy vl | 
n ens Tu ties of Germany, from . 
: ar ae the propenſity of youtlixema 
velling, and have made a wiſe: uſe} of it; 
they even oblige every artizan, after his ap 
prenticeſhip, to travel for more or leſa qa, 
Aochreing 7 his trade," or birthright, 2 
| being the ſon of a-free maſter of the amt 
| braved). —He'is/Furpiſhed with certificate, 
l which ne 7 olluees ito the maſter of the 


in whatever city he chooſes to re- 
ide in, che maſter) finds: him work 
p paid xcmndiog owe 
8 ae Ki mplyer, dil be che y 
J XWraibye. „Si ne nne 2 4 | 
a hole ho heturt home, are ecesbid in 
! proportion to their travels and che ſkill they 
1 ae acquired, and are always fettisds 
p. thers;'who-in their travels ſhall mary | 
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wither's daughter, are admitted Ko hv 1 
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1 2201 
company; a becomes \maſter in that 
city with very qittle charge: by this means 
the ſpirit of emulation and ingenuity is 
kept up with great harmony, and popula- 
tion preſer ved, ant for the molt part, men, 
le plants, chrive the better ade nt 
* Kh: 30 ! po 70G OFT F542 141 10G > 
In Great Britain, counties fy: cor- 
e ſo fatal are thoſe falſly - called 
liberties: when in unſneilſul bands, and ſo 
little do aur city it underſtand the 
dees of Thetaiſtocles.f; 162-208 9 1 
-: The little fel6061;paMion.:defiroys. al 
| acound-ity and in the: end its Poser; 
there are other teaſons for the depopulation 
in London; as the- difficulty of entring into 
life, which prevents marriage, and the d. 
| om of the middling and even lower - 
ple, from neceſſities, idleneſa, ot the 
of pleaſure, who ſend their. children to m- 
mon wr ſes; with which: the city is ſur- 
rounded and 'Glled.; with them the chance 
ning is very little, and it che con- 
Dunn TOE u das d ſtitutioa 
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mer ſtill .xemains, and is N e off; 
like plants remay! 
: but that ſpirit 
 copvey to their, t children, 
ſeful the father has 
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6— Nature mot wmyigirc 
to individuals to ſee the gundly e df 
the world, but her bounties are ſo managed, 


that a man. ay comfort bimfalf, whatever 


Bis condition may be, that his offſpring in 
their turns will be brought on the ſtage to 


enjoy cheir ſhare © PS ood. things ſhe 


"I cufTe or 
tre," Whois" zn Hibs "wie ; yer ſis 


b Jerves dis Reach, che 
8 75 man Ni riches, and the pea cable 


Wan his fe; in the fate manner bleſſings 
may de made 70 Continue a Wiger period 
in a family than juſt to appear and vaniſh; 
Kor poWet of ebenen rer the inn 8 
eat; *ris true; WIHIdom and abilities 

0 8 dot f mani nor Lan 

fey b br deſcend 'by inherit 
Wes and in hey ctr» degree are the lot 
of very few; —birevety man has abllities'to 
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; nn. 
boxen of: his cοꝭQ w; and theſe ar the vir⸗ 
uus: thats give ability to families; to eitias 
to natians . Let us now conſider hat cr 
ak yarcawioen ore taken in this impart 
affair int ous giaat cities. : 2161 
When ſhall we ſay.for the Sark Lenden, . 
chat oyelb/ balanced conſtitution Ln The mar, ” 
giltsqey ſeem never:to; bave,choughtof it a 
ther · ate indeed: ſome good public. ſchoola, 
hat they are tha effect of private chanitiea 
There is not a more perplexiogi cireum- 
ſtance to tha midling citizens, than) the du 
cation, of their ſons, an advantage they ate 
 entithed to beforethe; whole world. Public 
| ſchoglsgprovided with the very beſtand moſt 
diſoteet maſtersz qught: to: he eſtabliſhed inn 
emp ward, under the, directions of the 
Aldennan and Common Cduncil of that 
wid, ſubject to a viſnstiof- of the lord 
Mayonand xourt of Aldermenl-Onegreut 
advantage vuldll attend: ſuch an:edugation'ti!. 
. The childreni living with thei pasents, 
. would. be „ under their eyes; they 
I would 
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1 | ee be titer” maſters of their abilities 
= and inclinations, abs; even farhers' them. 
: might be induced to live more re- 


179 to their children; for a man muſt be 
N vicious to exceſs indeed, that would be ca- 
'6f/ giving his ſon an evi "example, 
phe ca any ſect of religiem objitet to it, 
ax that part of their education would depend 
chiefly on the parents: —.t may be objected 
tte city air is bad for children, pet we dont 
tale cba venfence at Chriſt-Chorch ; 
mor in i to be ſuppoſed, if ſuch a ſcheme 
3 takes place, that conveniencies of air, and 
£ room for ' exerciſe, will be forgot.— The 
effect of a good education cannot ſhe weit- 
ſielf more viſibly, than in that noble . 
Mue ſucceſs of thoſe lads is aſtoniſhing; 
when compared to the general run — 
dun youth. Beſides theſe ſchools in the 
different: wards, there ought to be one for 
finiſhing the youth of the better ſort, 
4 fliould be taught all the gentecl 
8911 N N St : {RW 4 JF: arts 
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ſolick branches of learning. 


"upon. Methinks a bluſh 4 
pads the face of my fellow citizens at 
the mention of it.—Sball the little city of 
Geneva have her ſchools in ſuch fame as to 


— 


draw Britons” there? ſhall'the- ſons of her 
mechanieks come among vs with the air df 
1 * n 10 h mor- 
12 9 4 500 : + Rag . 4 
een fend forth Aber work folds; ret a 
on foot with their little bundles and 
f luule latin, to become our ſchool maſters and 
inſtructors. 7 


In former She ths durchs 6 tangas 
were of great repute for the ufe of arme: 
our Monarchs rear the 4 


de of ebaßdenee in them; ta are 1 
ſome ruins left, enough to make fools | 
laugh, and wiſe men lament Ein the year 
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which yasagauke, of ſuch a lackneſs in the 


Boden male, what terrom; what ; oed 
de, ſcebleneſz itself copld nat. put on a _- 
worle.countenance, Let us enquire into 


the. reaſon After the nation had been 


Fed wich that ſit of fighting and praying, 
in which the city | of London bore a large 
1 the paſſion; had ſubſided under) 
Charles che ſecend that indolent and lux- 
urious court, having a moſt wonderf ul ami- 
ach ta that ſpirit of arms in the people, 
- uſed their pointed, wit, of which —4 were 
thing rid iculous 


exerciſe. as made ir ridieplous, indeed; the 
conſequence was, in the next reign, that 
people who, a ſhort period before, had roſe - 
Upgand ſhook..them(elves like a1 lion, 
ing the; nations round der 
ohliged to 2 foreign 50965 Þ foreign 
army, -to prctect their liber Art he fame 


Kind of. r bas — — fince, and 
ng militia till lately Was a ſtanding joke. 
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40 ference between ridiculing every, things 
« and finding out what is truely ridiculous, RE 
« and if ridicule is. the 8 gravityy — - 
10 gravity. is the teſt of ridicule.“ n 24091 
Fencing is looked upen as, an accom- 
pliſhmend;. i it takes up much time to learn . 
the uſe of it, is to. cut with greater der- 5 
—ũ 17 the throats. of. y.aur friends and a- 
| ance ;; tis of no ſervice in defence of 
pour * nor has any teacher of that: 5 
ſcience ever fignaliſed himſelf. ama 865 
This is not deſigned to diſgrace fo,genteel, 


an exerciſe for our young gentlemen, but 
how much. more neceſſary for the public, 


and how much eaſier: learnt, is the uſe. of. 
arms it may be illconvenĩent to put arms 
in the hands of artificers and labourers, 
but every youth, who bas ſufficient ſublit-. 
ance without manual labour, ought tolearn/ 
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and ſtrength 
n n Republicks hall 


men in 25 78 arts 5. No; the hearty 
inbaditants, with all their well-tored tables 
Uf good cheer, have never gained the title 
of polite. Surely it cannot be neceſſary to 
make a panegyric upon learning and true 
tuſte ; merchants muſt know'it is ingenuity 
ſtamps the value of every thing, nature 
. only furniſhes materials, abit of iron, a 
pound of flax, a block of marble, a bit 


„ canvaſs, and a few colours, ſhall become 
of amazing value, and be ſearched for, 
from every corner of the world. 1 8 

Here is the application in the 


ſtudy of the internal policies and wiſe 
-maxims of antient and modern Republicks, 
G7 6 0 may be practiſed with ſucceſs, 

om hence may ariſe a glorious emulation, 
woch as ſet Greece at 3 
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' "The city of Briſtol, called the ſecond in 


England, famous for its courage and 
aebievements in the huſſar kind of marine 
War, a city of greater riches and ſtrength 
than many ſovereign Republicks t—ſhall 
we look there for learning and improve- 


ments in the genteel arts? No; the hearty 


inhabitants, with all their well-ftored tables 
of good cheer, have never gained the title 
of polite. Surely it cannot be neceſſary to 


make'a panegyric upon learning and true 
taſte; merchants muſt know it is ingenuity 
ſtamps the value of every thing, nature 


only furniſhes materials, a bit of iron, a 
pound of flax, a 'block of marble, a' bit 
of canvaſs, and a few colours, ſhall become 
of amazing value, and be ſearched for, 
from every corner of the world. T 


Here is the proper application in the 


ſtudy of the internal policies and wiſe 
maxims of antient and modern Republicks, 
here they may be practiſed with ſucceſs, 


om hence may ariſe a glorious emulation, 
ſuch as ſet Greece at that envied point of 
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glory, which we have no reaſon to be- i 3 
lieve was ever attained to before, and the by My 
preſent, age with all its inventions falls . 
* ſhort of. 985 Ws 
© H A P. 1 8 
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Landed Gentlemen X and N * 


\HE landed ey, whoſe poſſeſſions 

free them from ſuch 'temptations as 
d. pe of wealth in the merchants, 
and people below them, are liable to; 
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t placed on the borders of Nobility, and 
e partly united to them, are the heads and 
5 guardians of the people: - They are 
elevated enough in their independence, and 
e have leaſure and means to attain the ne- 
fe ceſfary knowledge for a Senator; at the 
85 ſame time are not ſo far above the people, 
„bor they feel their own weight and dignity 
4 CEP them, and muſt be penny or 
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people are in a 


condition and inclination to ſupport them; 
in this rank we ought to expect public ſpirit 


and virtue to ſhine with luftre; nor have 


they diſappointed their country.— The 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons is the moſt illu- 
ſtrious of the rank that ever the world pro- 
duced, and though cortuption has eyen 


there at times inſinuated itfelf, that part 
of it has been but little infected; *ris true, 


Ez” 


E's 
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they have heen, and may be, milled by antient 
prejudices ; may have: erred in judgment, 
but cannot be accuſed of evil deſign, t 
It were bighly to be wiſhed, that ſome 
better ſchools and methads: of education 
were formed for. the ſons of country: 
gentlemen, who, if theyſare not intended for 
the Univerſity, are too often neglected : 
It would be à very wiſe: inſtitution, if 
.evey county town, by the aſſiſtance of the: 
gentlemen of the county, could eſtabliſli 
à ſchool that: ſhould be upon a rank with 
Weſtminſter or Eaton for learning, and 
add all the genteel exerciſes to them; this 
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might be a means of bringing families to 
paſs a part of their time together in their 
neighbouring cities, where almoſt every 


pleaſure and advantage of ſociety would 


be found. as in London, without the = 


pence ;; by this means wear off the ruſticity 


ſome of them are charged with, at the 
ſame time have an eye over their ſons; - 
andevery young gentleman, who bad paſſed 
three years in the public-ſchool, Would be 
an honorary freeman, have a right to a vote 
for, and enjoy the | honours Ti 

by this means would be united powerful 
members, whoſe affectionate attention 
might be of infinite ſervice to the com- 
effect would be, 


munity;— Another good 
the honeſt friendſhips formed by youth. 
neglecting party and. faction, drawn only 


by fimilitude of minds and diſpoſitions * 
how. often has it happened, when, by acci- 


dent, two people have beeome acquainted 
with each others good qualities, they have 
curſed the ridiculous prejudices and nurſery - 
2 5 kept them ſo long 


under. 
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the city; 
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| date An, the aſſociating ſpirit of 
man acts weakly when it has too great a 
latitude and extent; an army is divided into 
ſeveral commands; thoſe into regiments, 
battalions, and companies; a ſoldier loves 
his own company before any other in the 
fame regiment, and his own regiment be- 
fore any other; and the whole corps, aſſo- 
ciated under the fame command, has its 
Preference, and feels in proportion to the 
diſtance ; yet the paſſion and concern for 


oy 


| the whole is by no means diminiſhed ; on 


the contrary, is greatly ſtrengthened, for 


Was it not for theſe diviſions, the paſſion 


itſelf would be loſt in the croud, or ſpent 
on two or three aſſociates. In the ſame 
manner, a civil ſociety, by being divided 
and reduced into ſuch parts, where the con- 
'nexion is more - viſible and (intereſting, 
will certainly ſtrengthen the friendly and 
aſſociating paſſi ions. Let à ſet of men 
once begin a laudable and good enterprize, 
che farther they advance, the more will 
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f their affions towards | it, ang: to affen 
a other, increaſe. FF | 1 
0 This rank of independent men, . bote 
duty it is to think for, and dire the bah 43 
and laborious below them, who in return 


e labour and toil for their eaſe and accommo- 
2. dation, ſhould be careful to preſerve 
J= among them the ſcience of arms and w + 
ts For though there ſhould be multitudes 

e able men, without ſcience they are 'no- 
or thing; like materials for an edifice, a heap: 
In of confuſion, till the workman, by his art, 
or reduces every thing to order, har mony and 
"MN uſe, Science is the parent of ſtrength, and: 
nt ſtrength of courage; examine throughout 
ne nature, you ſee every animal has courage 
ed pfroportionate to its powers; man has the 
n- ſame; when he knows the danger, and the 
g. means in his power to face and overcome it, 
nd he acts with becoming conſtancy and reſo- 
en MW lution, Fear naturally enlarges every ob- 
ze, je&, and ignorance confirms the deception 


and terrors ; 4 how many men, armies, and 


L4 l nations, 
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nations, have deen loft by 1 ignorance, the 
father of irreſolution and timidit x. 
An arwy is of the ſame nature as the 
jndjviduals. which compols it; an opinion 
+ the eir Own {kill, An opinion in their 
leader, will encourage them to undertake 
freely the boldeſt enterpriſes; let them once 
Fe, checked, and leſſen their confidence, 
£y come another thing; nay the paſ- 
fi ions of a multitude, as courage, fear, rage, 
generally go by extreams,-—-We haye 
Heen ſo happy in cultivating our naval 
{cence as $0 take the lead of the whole 
orld ; nor are we behind the foremoſt in 
3 — of arms and artillery in the field. 
Let every man, whoſe condition will admit 
of it, promote all proper means that they 
may he continued in full vigor. We have 
e. great happineſs, the people of our 
Manda are paturally bold and warlike, from 


the nature of the climate, the liberty they 
enjoy, or perhaps from the breed ile; 
for they have ever been ſo. The Nobility 
of Great Britain, who border on the 27 
0 


r 
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le of Princes, and have cle like poſſeſſions, ; 
form a part of the. conſtitution of the 
greateſt dignity, and give beauty. and 
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FN ſtrength to the ſtructure; they are the - | 
ir pillars of the State — Wheb met in = : 77 | 
te ment, they form an aſſembly, which, for 7 
de dignity and abilities of! its members, 15 hot x | 
e, to be paralleled in this age, whatever anti 1 

. quity may boaſt. 


They are the guardians of the laws, 0 5 
and form the ultimate court of juſtice; at 
the ſame time, are the ornamehnt and ſecu- 


al 
le rity of the throne, —The people are ſubje@ -: 
in to violent paſſions and commoetions ; - like 


the ſea by the winds, ſo are they -troubled . . 
by fears and jealouſics;{'nor can the fea be 
more violent than an cenr aged people; and * 
what is more, they delghe in being moved. 1 
How greedily do they devout che means of... © a 
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m their own deſtruction! _ | Wn 


There requires more than ohe bulwark -' 

to ſecure the public and their own liberries - - 
from that e * has more cham 
otic... . 
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_ 7 on once threatened from their violence. Their 
Wo | es £<,0wn repreſentatives are obliged'to yield to 
= their impetuoſity, often catch the flame, 
e and have ſometimes been promoters of it. 
5 How happy is it there ſhould remain a 
e, Part of the conſtitution not ſubject to the 
ö e , general frenzy, with ſufficient power and 


* dignity to * ſome " to its courle | T 
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a and Religion. | 


\HE Clergy of England do not form 

any diſtinct part of the conſtitution ; 

the inferior vote with the Commons for their 

repreſentatives, and the Metropotitans fit 

with the Nobles. Yet there ſtill remain 

eccleſiaſtical courts, with a power, which, 

though brought under, is far from being 

dead, and may one day revive and become 

| terrible. as as before. e. In theſe courts, where 
15 the 
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the canon and civil laws determine, the 


power lies in the breaſt of the Judges; 
the privilege of being tried by a juty of 


Is, has no place t there © :— ou are ex- 


poſed to the mercy of the court, and 


what eccleſiaſtical mercy is, Vi thoſe who 


have experienced it explain. — The privi- 
vilege of aſſembling in convocation, 


forming rules and orders for the regula - 


tion of religion, depends upon the per- 
miſſion of the crown; and as alterations, 
or any diſturbance in religious matters, 


have ever a connexion with the civil go- 
vernment, the crown has been very cautious 


in that article, and wiſely ſtopt the engery 
priſes of the buſy ſpirits. . 


As the words Enthuſiaſm and Superſtiy 


tion may frequently occur, tis neceſſai 
to fix our meaning. Enthuſiaſm is that. 
active ee which carries us on to * 


"I 1 * 


for great, good, or beautiful; n. 26 
affection to the objects themſelves, or from 
an idea or imagination of the inſpiration 

L6 . 
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ſtition is that ſpirit of timidity and fear, 
which is cauſed by contemplation of the 
difafters, evits and miferies; which we are 
ſobject to; not from nature only; but the 
affficting kinds of ſuperior beings, who 
threat us with eternal fury and tortures. 
The Chriſtian Religion difclaimed at its 
firſt ferting out alt kind of eivih juriſdic- 
tion; it was the doctrine of peace, love, 
forbearance, patience, - re ſignation; 2 pure 
ſtream noel 

rewards were indeed great and new, ag 


eternal,” happy and bleſſed life tan object 


— ——Ä— —ÿj — 


fufficient to raiſe the attention and move 
the paſſions of mankind, tally as at 
that time the Roman power had reduced 
great part of the world, which they held 
in ſuch ſevere ſubjection, as to give but 
little hopes, or expectations, i in this life, 
From ſuch à ſtate of flavery 3 beſides, the 
corruption and” iniquity, attending ſuch 
unbounded power, prepared mankind, who 
| as ome under 1 It for a reformation, 

or 
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or ſome change. The ſlave was glad fs 


doctrine, which made him in a manner 
equal to his maſter; and it was happy for 
the maſter to be curbed, in the licentious 
uſe of his power, by the hopes and fears 
of a ſuture condition; for the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion held forth, and threatened with, pun- 
ihments equal to its rewards. The Chri- 


ſtian, ſo far from attempting dominion and 


rule, almoſt diſclaimed any connexion with 
this life, life which was only eſteemed — pil- 
grimage or paſſage to the other; nor was it 
deſigned to be made uſe of as an inſtrument 
in the hands of the magiſtrate, much leſa 


that its teachers ſhould be magiſtrates. 


But Religion: being a paſſion of the ſocial 
kind, as partners in one common united 
good, the aſſociations it muſt neceſſarily 


form, with the great authority of the lea- 


ders, muſt ever attract the attention of the 


the Chriſtians in early times eſcape being 
charged with fomenting comotions, _ 
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government, as big with revolution, be the 
Profeſſion as pacific as may be; nor did 
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„ 
was the reaſon gjven for their perſecution, 
and this perſecution was of great ſervice, 
Death, the worſt of human puniſhments, 
was to them the way to life, an inlet to all 
they ſigh'd after; it ſtrengthened the bond 
of union, every thing was intereſting, all 
the paſſions were at the ſtretch, and faith 
rode triumphant; every ſpectator was 
touched, and a ſweet Enthuſiaſm Role” on 
their hearts. + | | 

Experience at Jaſt taught, that aki; ge- 
nerous paſſion of Religion, a paſſion in 
which men boaſt, was not to be treated 
like thoſe of an inferior and baſe kind; 
which, though men are too fond of indulg- 
ing, yet are kept ſecret under the guardian- 

ſmip of ſhame; tis for theſe were invented 
whips, brands and gibbets. oy 

The Chriſtian Religion by degrees grew 
to ſuch a head, that it was policy in the 
government to embrace it, recommended 
as it was by its doctrine of humility and 
NEAR to en 00 nor in the worſt ſtate 
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.- 1 
of ne have they attempted openly 
to wreſt the ſword from the magiſtrate. 

The whole ſyſtem of that amazing 
power, which that political body of prieſt- 
hood, the church of Rome, have ever 
enjoyed, has been founded on ſpiritual do- 
minion only; or that influence they are 
ſuppoſed to have on the future condition of 
men, So that where-ever the chriſtian 
prieſthood have a ſovereignty, they have 
been inveſted with it by Monarchs; and 
where they have, the people under their go- 
vernment have been extreamly miſerable, i 
at leaſt in Europe; nor ought entire credit 
to be given to the tales the Jeſuits 
have told of the” "wonders done in Ame- 
. ] 
To purſue 4 ops vi which that alto. | 

niſhing power was raiſed, and is preſerved 
over men, would be to enter into all the 
_ paſſions of the human heart, and mind, 
with their dependence on the body; not 
the novices only are diſciplined and fed, but 
you ſee a 2 people dieted; the whole 
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1 fabrick of human nature has been tho- 
1 roughly ſtudied 3 · reaſon has been baniſhed, 
| andthe imagination made governor. The 
8 whole appears a moſt ſtrange faſcination, 
El Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions utions and 
helps, the groſſer vices introducing them- 
felves, men fell back; the Enthuſiaſm 
flagged, a dark Supeftition. ds place, and 
the whole ſyſtem had long ſince been aboli- 
ned, had there not been found means to make 3 
that ſpriris of reformation, which grows 4 
_ out of the exceſs of every thing, a means a 
to preſerve; it. The founders of thoſe f 
Aifferem orders we fee, were ſo many re- f 
foeumers, reftorers of antient diſcipline and 4 
ſeverity of manners. | Inſtead of oppoſing } 
this ſpirit, the Pope, as father of the c 
i 
; 
1 


church; indulges their genius, conſents to 
their eſtabliſn ment, as miſſionaries more im- 
mediately dependent on the papacy, with- 
out laying any freſh obligation on the other p 
branches. of his family; Theſe new apo- 0 
ſties go about the world in the ſpirit of la 


Hg reformation ; their lives are auſtere, their it 
enthuſiaſm 5 
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enthuſiaſm great, their preaching power- 


tul, integrity unblemiſhed, doing and ex- = 


horting to charity and godlinefs, aſſimulat- 
ing together the floating humours of the 
ſame kind ;—at laſt a fociety is | formed, 
foundations and convents are raiſed ; the 
ſpirit flags; corruption Reals in, and they; 
are loſt ia the common maſs; another a 
another ariſes and does the ſame, till at 


_ laſt the world was fo full of: theſe corrupt 


ed ſocieties, who feaſted upon the Jabours- 


of the induſtrious, that they became the 


greateſt evil of all —But the principal 
pillar which ſupports the edifice, is con» 
feſſion and abſolution, Was the prieſt- 
hood uncorruptible, was there a fecurity of 
of the prieſts being always wiſe and pious, 
it could ſcarce be defended ; but when the 
prieſthood is corrupr, as experience ſhews 
it may, how great is the evil ;—nature has 
placed as a guard to innocence, ignorance 
of evil, and ſhame at its appearance: The 
laſt is ſo ſtrong that the church has thought 
it neceſſary to begin confeſſion at ſeven 
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Lac] Et 
years of age; the innocent learns to diſ- 
_ cloſe. every motion of the heart, and loſes 

by degrees that delicate ſenſe of : ſhame, + 
the beſt guard to virtue, except ignorance. 

of vice; but how far that virtuous ignor- 

ance is ſtained, let any one judge, by thoſe. 
queſtions that occur, in what is called; ſift- 
ing and examining the conſcience. 


Ho great muſt the power be of thoſe- - 


who are maſters of the ſecrets of a whole 
people, armed wich the inviſible terrors 
of ſuperſtition, and poſſeſſed of immenſe 
property; ſo far from wondering at. the 
prieſtly power, we may wonder it was ſo 
moderate; for every, believing Prince was 
their creature, and the unbelievers were 
awed by the believin le; a ſlavery 
of the very ene for a long 
time every wiſe Prince had ſtruggled with 
in vain; till at laſt a remedy grew out of 
itſelf, —The world had contented itſelf with 
one infallible, but three EA * 

were too anch. 
And 
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And a Pontiff,:who had a taſte for 15 | 
ters, gave the firſt encouragement to learn 4 
ing and the arts, the bane of ſuperſtition, 
which, ſapping the foundation, made way, | 1X1 
upon Tome ſucceeding enormities, for that [1 
reformation which ſet mankind once more 
at liberty. But a fabrick of ſuch ſtrength 
was not to be deſtroyed at once, a new en- 
thuſiaſt and diſciplinarian aroſe, who, 
though a man of no letters, planned a ſo- 
ciety of learning, who, in the ſpirit of their — 
founders, ſtood the champions of the tot- 4 
tering Hierarchy, and by their zeal mas 
amends in ſome meaſure to the church by + 
their ſpiritual conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies for its loſs in Europe. 

The church of England, though aw 
from the groſs abuſes of the church of 
Rome, and is a creature of the legiſlature, : 
yet ſtill: retains ſome ſhare of, and ſtrong a 
affection for, antient eccleſiaſtical power, 
a Paſſion a as natural to ſocieties as individu- 
als, nor is there a ſect without it; but the 
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of ,coritending in the fame ſociety having 
bern fully experienced, we may hope the 
_ Eivil na: will ne ver more admit of 
| Howe: N 
And e the ungerfiamiing of may: 
is fuffcient for the affairs of man, and is 
equal- to the conducting of ſocieties, and 
even religion as far as it relates to ſecieties; 
the buſineſs of the divine is to reform the 
manners and awe the violent natufe of 
man by religion; by that means aſſiſting dhe 
magiſtrate in ring 8 ieee 
WARY the 
Tue deny ee England 
| having (to defend themſelves on one fide 
from the ſuperſtuions of Rome, and o 
the other from the violent enthuſiaſm 
vf new reformers, which conſtantly ariſe) 
been pruned us it were at both extreams, 
have formed, in their writings, the beſt. 
dody of divinity and morals that the world 
has produced, but teaſon is 200 coal to i. 
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- From: childhood to old age we delight, 
in having our paſſions. moved, our 
our fears, only varying, the. objects; thus, 
the cool reafanable ſyſtem may delight the 
wiſe, yet the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and ſu- 
perſtition muſt take its courſe; mankind 
will at all events be enraptured and terified, 
nor are the effects of enthuſiaſm by any 


„ 


means nocent nocent When left to their own 
courſe. For every new reformer mi mug ſet 
out with the ſtricteſt purity of morals: and 
perhaps, their pretenſions: to that, is often 
a cauſe of their being hated ; for mankind 
are not very willing to. allow-ſuperior- vir- 
tue to their neighbours, and preſently cry: 
out, hypocrite and impoſt or :- but, for 
— puſilanimous ſpirit, of ſupenſtitian, ; 
where the inſtillers of that fatal pdiſon are ſo 
induſtrieus, the cure is difficult indeed; 
the only remedy for ſuch:anunhappy dif- 
caſe. of mind, founded on ignorance and 
melancholy, is learning and good humour: 
They are truly, objects. of compaſfion; but 
"OG concerns the government, towatchi: + 
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over, and ds as inket as poſſible, the 


growth of the diſeaſe. The number of 
children ſent out to foteign ſeminaries, for 


the Romiſh ee, is eat ä 
able. 
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H E- laſt part of the Britiſh u- 
tion, which remains to be treated of, 
is the ſovereign executive power in royal 


majeſty.— Our northern ſyſtem of govern- 


ment originally, however the branches of 
proceeded 


power might be divided; all 
from, and ultimately depended on, the 
kingly offcꝰ; and as great as the changes 
have been in Britain, and the pannick that 
at one time ſeiſed the people of England 


againſt Monarchy, experience has ſnewn, 
it ĩs ſuch a part of the conſtitution, it can- 
not ſubſiſt without, it ſtill remains the cen- 
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[239] 5 
ter that holds the fabrick together, and 
the ſcheme of deſtroying Mon by the 
commons, was weak and ungrateful. The 
power of a King muſt ſubſiſt ſomewhere. 
How will the great, how can they divide 
it among themſelves, in ſuch a country as 
Britain? with whom muſt it be depoſited? 
a door of confuſion was, and muſt be open- 
ed, by which tyranny did, and muſt ever 
enter; and if the great among whom it 
muſt fall cannot be gainers, what muſt be 
the caſe of the lower people ? the King'is- 
their immediate guardian and protector; 
he ſtands with the ſcales of juſtice in his 
hands, between the different ranks of men, 
and prevents oppreſſion; let the common | 
people open their eyes, and ee if they can A 
find any Republick, antient or modern, | 
in which their rank enjoyed ſuch ſolid fe | 
curity, independance, and liberty How 5 
miſerably blind muſt they then be, when 
they ſuffer themfelves to be hallood on like 
hounds, to bait that power, by whoſe pro- 
ion and aid, even” this noiſy privilege - 
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is preſerved to them ;—ungrateful too: for 
who, pray, drew the: Commons.from that 
ſtate of ſlavery. and ſervile dependence on, the 
Nobles, but our | wiſe Monarch#—Let us. 
preſerve. their | memory with reverence; 
and with reverence, let us ever think and 
ſpeak of Majeſty. 
On the other hand, the —— of 

| Royal Power, beyond. its juſt bounds, is 
equally full of evil; and what can it ſerve ? 
Has not Majeſty enough to give ? or, is. 
it wanted to ſcreen the ſlave who promotes 
it, from the juſtice of the laws : when once 
the balance is deſtroyed, and the laws loſe 
their force, the King is equally. unſafe, 
A. Monarch of Great Britain has a moſt pe- 
— Arn in having his power 
bounded by: las- A weak Prince can never 
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by.defoctifn, the more dee bis DOME, 
the greater the danger to himſelf and people. 
A wiſe Prince, who ſees. himſelf. maſter. of 
the lives of the numerous race of abject 
b and a extent. of 1 ſees 
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with regret the inhabitants of a deſpicable 
ſpot, by their arts and policies, capable of 
making head againſt, and baffling his en- 

— of : he knows his power is bounded & 

by the abilities of his people; he ſtudies 

to give them the ſpirit of labour and emu- 
lation, he cultivates the arts ; he ſtrives 
with induſtry to leſſen his ewn power, and 
make ſubjects of ſlaves; but experience 
ſhews how difficult and laborious the taſk, 
for by degrees are men made capable of li- 
berty, as by degrees they are brought to ſub- 
mit to ſlavery, though unhappily this laſt 

is much the eaſier taſk:7* Men, like flowers 
taken from the field, require a conſtant at- ©. 
tendance and-care to preſerve them from re- 
turning to their wild nature : or, as the 
earth on which they live, and the fruits on 
which they feed, fall to barrenneſs and un- 
wholeſome produce by neglect; ſo do men 
and ſocieties fall, without a conſtant care, 
into ignorance, barbarity, and ſlavery. 
rec happy then is the Britiſh Monarch, 

the head of a N and free people, 

c Who 
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Who, with the ſtrength; A and enthu- 


ſiaſm of liberty, lift him to the | higheſt 
pinnacle of glory; what a choice of able 


and great men preſent themſelves; let the 
_ King rejoice in their honour, for all cen- 
ters in him. And it is in his breaſt, to pro- 
duce them in action, and give them in 
turns an opportunity of diflinguiſking them- 


ſelves. + | 
As the 88 of Giear Britain is 


7 founded upon the juſteſt obſervations of 
nature, it is therefore more likely to retain 


its vigor, and have a . . duration then 
any yet formed. x | 

Lacedemon was a daddy upon nature; 
Rome was an aſſembly of violent humours, 
that were with difficulty kept together by 
common danger; Carthage, and many 


others, were loſt by a jealouſy of, and con- 


tention about, the ſupreme power, which 
in Britain is happily fixed. — The admira- 


ble virtue of love of country, which fo often 


| ſhone forth in thoſe Republicks, with the 
1 noble — has wich us con- 
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ſtant opportunities of lignaliſing itſelf; nor 
has it ſhone in ene with diminiſhed 

l 3 
That balance of power, 5 check upon 
the paſſions (which is like the human frame, 
whoſe powers of motion have each its 
oppoſing balancing power) may ſometimes 
impede our activity z bur the firſt thing 
neceſſary is maturity of council, withour 
that, activity is too often nn 
more {imple form of government may ad- 
vance more rapidly to its full growth and 
maturity, but with us the -Enthuſiaſm of 
one branch is checked by the prudent coo]- 
neſs of the other; extreams are N 
and though the growth, may be 9 75 
it deinen time to gain, ſtren 85 WO Wen: 
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BOOK the THIRD. 
75 rake Luxury, and. Population. 


:C H A. P. L 
| Tr ade, in Cunt 


HE laft things to be confidered of 
are Trade, Luxury, and Population. 


| Three things of the utmoſt importance in 
.every ſtate, and which have a N effect 
and action upon each other. 


The powers of Man, as an individual, 


are very confined; very few underftandings 
are capable of any tolerable perfection in 
more than one ſcience, or branch of know- 
ledge. The moſt ingenious, at the ſame 
time the moſt active of the ſpecie, was he 
to attempt, by his own labour alone, to 


re the neceſſaries of life would 


find himſelf in a worſe condition than the 
Towel 
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lowe ſt member of any tolerable FRET FT * K 


a midling capacity, applyed to one ſubjeQ, 
may comprehend it thoroughly ; and the 


application of a ſmall force of bodily la- 


bour, to one ſingle object, will make a 
wonderful diſpatch; thus the branches of 


ſcience and labour, being divided out among : 
a multitude, each clubbing his own 1 
uſe- 


cular excellence, forms that maſs o 


ful and neceſſary things in which conſiſts the 
convenience and welfare of ſociety ; and 


the communicating theſe benefits, ſo that 
each individual may be ſupplicd by mutual 


exchanges, is trade, and thoſe concerned i in 


that buſineſs are traders or merchants; 
theſe traders, by their buſineſs of exchabg- 
ing, accumulate the ſurplus that remains 
more than is conſumed, by which means, 


ſo that, though the trader becomes rich 


magazines are formed of all uſeful 157 
y 
the labour of others, s, he is 4 moſt. uſeful 


man, for by his care are collected together 


what conſtitutes the riches of a country, 


The greater the nu mber of contrihutors, 
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nd the greater the variety and produce of 
the ſoil, from whence proceed the materials, 
the greater will be the trade. If a country 
is of great extent, and full of people, the 
trade or exchange amcng themſelves muſt 
be in proportion, unleſs it ſhould be parcelled 
out in provinces, whoſe ſeparate govern- 
ments and laws ſhould Impede 1 it, as in Spain. 
Suppoſe England to contain ſeven millions 
of people, whoſe annual conſumption is ſe- 
venty millions, by the ſeparation of labour 
before it can be aſſorted and collected for the 
— conſumer, it is at leaſt bought and fold three 
times, which, makes a return of two bund- 
red and ten millions in trade. And the 
union of of Great Britain will be productire 
of more riches than any ſoreign trade could 
give us. —Suppoſing Scotland at two mil- 
lions and half, from the advances they daily 
make in induſtry and riches, we may allow 
their expence annually in no very long time 
may amount to fix. pounds each, which is 
fifteen millions, which, ſold three times, is 


arty five millions, great part of which will 
be 
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be.exchanged backwards and forwards with 
England. _ 

Riches are of two kinds, ſuch as are 
actually in being, or ſtock, and the mine 
from whence they are drawn, which mine 

is the labour and ingenuity of the people; 

with a little frugality, the united labour of 

Great Britain js capable, in a ſhort period, 
to create a new ſtock for themſclves and 

half Europe.— All this reaſoning naturally 

leads us to the conſideration of Ireland, a 

country of the utmoſt importance, and 
Which, very unhappily for both kingdoms, 

there has been no effectual method found 
out for conciliating and uniting of intereſts, 

The people of reland are free, but the coun- 

tryisin ſubjection; one born in Britain going 

to reſide in. Ireland, is in the ſame condition of 
one born in Ireland ; and one born in Ireland, 
reſiding in Eogland, has every Britiſh privi- | 
lege; the ſubjection is upon the Terra Firma. 

Poor unhappy land! is it the ſtain of Britiſh 

blood ſhed on thee, not yet waſhed off? 
zs it e is it ignorance, or jealouſy, 
5 has . 5 | 
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that is the cauſe of thy bonds? Whatever 
may be the reaſon, the ſetting thee free, 
and making a ſiſter and partner inftead of a 
ſervant, is of more conſequence, and will 
add more ſolid ſtrength and true riches to 


1 
is | 
„ the Britiſh fyſtem than the conqueſt of | 
= the Indies; fo far from wantiog, we ſhalt be 
„ | Puzzled how to get rid of our ſupeifluities | 
1 4 ro keep up a circulation ; and inſtead of y 
* fearing a war, it may be often — 5 

e Þ a War, Ay 5 the people, 
1 diſbpate the too great abundance,f. 
= - The trade of Great Britain widely differs 
i from the trade of thoſe Republicks or Cities 8 
who have as yet made the greateſt figure in 1 
merchandize; they were only the media- 
5 dors, buyers and ſellers of the produce and 'D 
3 labour of other countries; they had reaſon * 
| 1 5 to be jealous and watchful; but Britain, t 
i" from her own bowels, produces the materi- ? 
1 als, and he r own labour finiſhes the work, for . 
= her own uſe, and the uſe of foreign nations. c 
K. Although jealouſy might be one reaſon, 
yet there was another for keeping Iretand & 
low 
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low: which was > fear. —Thefe are at preſent - nz 
three forts of people; :ople; the original friſh, who - * { 
value themſelves on family and antiquity; . | Fl 4 
the Engliſh families, who ſettled there from - 4 
the time of Strongbow to the Reformation, | 14 
ſome of whom have changed their names to 
Iriſh, and who are in effect all of them be- 
come Iriſh, and are, as Roman Catholicks, 
on the ſame footing, though the antient 
Iriſh conſider them as new people; the 
other are the Proteſtants, ſettled ſince the 
Reformation, and Converts, Who are now 
poſſeſſors of the greateſt part of the lands, 
in conſequence of laws eſtabliſned for that 
| purpoſe ; ; but whar trade there is, is chiefly 
in the hands of the Roman Catholicks, de- 
ſcendents from Englifh families, who are 
more induſtrious and leſs enterpriſing than 
the antient Iriſh; beſides the benefits of ge 
create a peaccable ſpirit. 15 
After King William had re-eftabliſhbe 
affairs in Ireland; for along time the Roman 
Catholicks were vaſtly more , 
chan the Proteſtants, which made every pre-" 
i x5 UE IR CTRL. cavtion. 
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aaution neceſſary. But ſo great has been- 
che ſucceſs in introducing the Proteſtant 
Religion, - that. at preſent about one third 
are ſuch; the other, two-thirds are ſuppoſed. 


to be in numbers, pretty. equally. divided. 


by the antient and new Iriſn.Undoubted - 


ly all poſſible care ſhould be taken to in- 
creaſe the number of Proteſtants, and the. 


ſehools eſtabliſned for that purpoſe are ad- 
mirable ;- hut a; union, upon an equitable. 
footing, might be made a means to give in 
aſmall-tims a majority. For the. introduc- 
ing arts, e z and a more general com- 
merce, would dra there may ſtrangers, 
in which the, Romiſh, Religion might be 


_ excluded; and. if. that ſtream of. people to · 


America; which, grains us as well: as Ger- 
mand: co, be diverted into Ireland ei 
the country was full, their labour 

aſſiſtance at home would be of more i fant 


and, ſtrength, than when ſcattered at ſuch a: 


diſtance; for the benefits ariſing from. ſo- 
ciety are 10; proportion to the vicinity of 
the, Hee hich Compyle, it —Let us try 


at- 
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at ſome calculation in reſpect to the conſe- 5 


quence in trade.—Suppoſe Ireland at three 
millions of people, whoſe annual expence 


amounts to fifteen milions * as multitudes 
of thele | live on roots and fiſh, the imme - 


diate produce of their own labour, 0 8 
make themſelves their own cloathing, we 

cannot ſuppoſe upon the whole, that, of * 
fifteen millions conſumed, ſo much of it 


can-be circulated” as to make the returns in 


trade more than double, that is thirty mil-- 


lions. — Ireland can well ſupport five mil- 
lions 35 f uppoſe them induſtł ious, labbriouss.. 
and living, as in. England, at an expence of 


ten pounds each, makes fifty millions, which, 


teturned three times, as in England, cakes - 


a. circulation of one hundred and: fifty mil- 


lions, and will give a proportional oppor- 
tunity of ſavings.— And to forward ſuch 


a laudable ſcheme of commerce, every great 
City, in Britain as well as Ireland, ſhould 
eſtabliſh a bank upon the moſt ſolid ſecu- 


rity. ſuch City could give. This may 
—- ſrighten 
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frighten ſoma people, who will be ready 1 

0 ſay, all our wealth will become paper; 

let us examine the thing by a matter of 

private hiſtory and known fact; Sir Am- 

broſe Crawley, after infinite difficulties, at 

lat eſtabliſhed his credit ſo far as to make 

current a piece of ſtampt leather for money; 

with this he paid his workmen and it paſſed 

as money among the neighbouring ſhop- 

keepers. The fabricks got together by this 

means were ſold to profit, till his capital 
increaſed, and he had no farther neceflity ' 

| bf ſuch aſfiſtance ; thus he transformed ar- 
tificial money to real gold. —As the two 

- INands would become by this means one 

Kingdom, the objects of mutual trade would 

be very great, merchandize would circulate 

Backwards and forwards, in the manner as 

the northern and weſtern parts of England; 

the intercourſe by ſea and ſhiping would be 

greatly increaſed, and every ſhop in each 

Country would be furniſhed with the manu- 

ſactures of both. —Beſides, what makes ſuch 

a union not only deſirable, but abſolutely | 

- —-- necellary, 
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neceſſa ry, is the amazing growt hof the Britin 


Colonies; for the root and body muſt be 
equal to the branches; and the baſe equal 
to the ſuperſtructure, or ruin will enſue, 
The two iſlands, formed into one compleat 
compact Empire, well filled with, people, 
will form the greateſt nation of free- nid 
that ever ſubſiſted; and the Britiſh, ſyſtem 
is undoubredly the beſt and ſtrongeſt now 
fubſifting, formed for increaſe; and ſpreads 
ing the bleſſings of liberty-;—fo far from 
the ſcourge and deſtroyer of: mankind, it 
has already planted: the ſeed of mighty na- 
tions of free people? in the new-found 

America, ta keop. up an rant. memo- 

rg Weds 

Having now POET the-expediency and 
even neceſſity of ſuch union, let us conſider 
how it may be accompliſhed. There are 
two ſorts © 


improved them and made them more va- 


luable, and who, from the general improve 
ments 
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ts of land- holders in Ireland; the 
leaſer who Has let his lands for a long time, 
at an eaſy rent, and the leſſee who. has 
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ments in life, and the conſtant decreaſing 
value of gold and filyer, has a better and 
more valuable property in them, than the 
original proprietor; the firſt of theſe are 
adverſe to a union, expecting, one conſe- 
quence will be a: land tax, which they ex- 
pect to fall on them with. all its weight, 
according to the leaſe; at the fame time, 
during ſuch leaſe, they will not be bene- 
fired by any increaſe in the value of lands 
in conſequence of additional trade, the 
whole being the advantage of. the-tenant;. 
the tenant thinks it unreaſonable to pay a 
tax upon improvements, an and. ſets forth the 
ral evi] conſequenee, and hindrance of 
induſtry by ſuch a ſcheme . The firſt of. 
theſe gentlemen have ſome reaſon; they 
have parted already with half the value of 
their lands, and it behoves them to take care 
of what remains; nor ought they. to bear, 
an unequal burthen; — the latter gentlemen- 
are miſtaken in putting to the account of 
their own expence and labour only the ad- 
vaneed value of rents; examine the I 
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of in Ox: or of Cem feos pack u. 
riod, on which the value of land depends 
and ſee what ſhare their induſtry has had on: 
ſuch advance; by their care they may have 
produced more corn * cattle; but the 
natural conſequence of plenty is lowneſs 
of price, — that reaſon is: vain; or 
if it was entirely the price of labour, they 
ought to contribute, or elſe find out what 
riches are not the price of labour; — but 
both theſe ſorts of proprietors ought to be 
eaſed of their fears, and proper time muſt 
be given, and the burthen muſt be laid on 
by degrees in proportion to the increaſe of. 
ſtrength. 

It is not a ſmall matter to introduce arts, 
and accuſtom a people to labour. This · 
point of indulgence is a. principal difficulty. 
with the great; yet, when we conſider the. 
millions Britain is frequently. ſpending for. 
a-remote, and perhaps uncertain. good, one 

 would'think, for a. good ſo near, ſo ſubſtan- 
tial, ſo certain, there ſhould not be any un- 
furmountable difficulties 2 N 3 
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The trading people muſt be "ay it, in point 
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of intereſt,” which they religiouſly purſue , 


as for the very common, people and mob, 


there is no reaſoning with them; every 
thing that is new, good-or bad, they <qually 


oppoſe, but as one principal end is their 
benefit, it is to be hoped they may be made 
ſenſible of it by their ſuperiors.— The Me- 
tropolis ſeems the moſt likely to ſuffer, by 
the loſs of a Parliament, notwithſtanding 
all the courts. of juſtice, and every general 
buſineſs of the nation will ſtil] center there; 
there are two reaſons for the increaſe of a 


Metropolis, one its being the rendezvous of 


dhe great, the gay, and luxurious; the other, 


its being the center of commerce. Dublin 


is at preſent one of the moſt agreeable 


Cities in Europe; let the gentlemen make 

a point of encouraging every genteel art 
and ſcience, and value themſelves upon the 
knowlege of the uſeful in ſociety; and 
Dublin will become one of the moſt de- 


lightful Cities in the world. A center of 


commerce there mn be in all countries, 
which 


aa. 


W 


Pie? 


which will by this means be in Ireland of 
moſt amazing conſequence; let there be a 
royal Bank eſtabliſhed, on the ſame footing 
as in London, with a transferable ſtock, 
and, as one conſequence of this union and 
communion of trade will greatly increaſe 
the capital in Ireland, books of transfer 
ſhould be kept ar the royal Bank in Dublin 
| 9 - ſuch capital- ſtock of whatever kind 
ople of Iretand- ſhould be poſſeſſed of, 

= 2 e divideads payed! there; by which 
means the wealth of the country would be 
drawn together in a moſt effectual manner 
and where the wealth is, there will be the 
circulation. And the manufactures will 
be gathered together, like the bloed to the 
heart, to diſperſe again in proper quanti- 
ties and ſorts to the remoteſt corners; 
thoſe eĩities which, at preſent, flouriſn by the 
exportation of proviſions will, in that ar- 
ticke, ſuffer, as the increaſe of people will 
probably conſume the whole. 

In their legiſlative capacity, the Iriſh 
will be able to do more than ever for their 


country; 
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country.; Ireland muſt have ry great ſway, 


and the ſons of Ireland will ſhare in all 
valuable and honourable employ ments. 
As for the number of repreſentatives 


for the people, the calculation. for Scotland 


cannot ſerve; tis not the preſent moment 
is regarded. Let the value of the lands be 


eſtimated, and let the number be propor- 


tioned to that; ſuppoſe two for each County, 
four for the Capital, two for Cork, ang one 


"for each other conſiderable City. 
This may at firſt be thought too . 


and giving too great a weight; but we 
mould conſider a few will always confede- 


rate, be for ever making terms ſor their 


own private advantage, which can never 


be, where there is a number, whoſe different 


_ intereſts will always prevent their uniting, 
except on the moſt preſſing} occaſions; 
_ beſides, there will, by this means, be added 


z conſiderable ſtrength to the ſounder and 
more ſecure _ in the Arn of Com- 
1 7 ö 6; 43-455 © 
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For in thoſe decayed towns, where there 
remains no other fign of importance but 
the electing of members, we all know their 
intereſt is ſold to the beſt bidder; this is 
an evil long complained of, without a re- 
medy being found; the court has been 
ſ uppoſed to o have protected them, and when 
its meaſures are contrary to the general 
inclination of the people, they a are of uſe ; 
but this method of governing by ſubter- 
fuges, has this ill- convenience. Theſe ad- 
venturers know their importance, will have 
their ſnare, and often by their cabals keep 
their leaders in awe, inſomuch that an am 
b.tious man of that kind cannot become 
rich.—Beſides a rich faction may poſſeſs 
themſelves of thoſe places, and inſtead of p: 
b-ing governed by, may govern the court ty 
now by an addition of Members choſen from 
counties, and large cities, it will ſtrengthen 
the ſounder part, and a d to the faſces a 
number of 'ſtreng rods. _ As for the No- 


bility, that ſeems to be the Irinecfare buſts 
neſs of the Crown. 
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The North Britons may complain of 


the advantageous terms given to Ireland in 


point of number in the legiſlature; as 
they have long enjoyed the benefit of 


the union, are become much richer, and 


lands doubled in value, and every day 


growing in wealth, Tet the increaſe of 


their ſhare in. the contributions, and 


fhare in the legiſlature, go hand in 


band. 
F oreign | TR the Seas 


E. now come to the ſecond branch, 
which is Foreign Trade, and this 


is of two kinds, with our own colonies, 


and with independent nations. The trade 
with our own colonies, though at a diſtance 


and carried on by navigation, is yet a kind 
of home trade, as it conſiſts of a mutual 


exchange 
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exchange among our own people, and may 
be regulated among ourſelves. As the colo- 
nies are in various climates and of various 
productions, it may be neceſſary to ſay 
ſomething of each. —On one fide we fee a | 
country abounding with all neceffaries, ang 
filling with people at an amazing rate; ag 1 1 
Penſylvania, New England, New York, _ 1 
The produce of theſe countries is nearly - 
the fame as Britain, conſequently the ob. 
jets of commerce are few, they have but 
few things to ſend home, and all the pro- 
fits of the trade they make, with proviſions, 
lumber and filh, to any part of America or 
Europe, center in Britain ; for tho? n 


— — — — 


obliges them to manufacture many thing 
yet the fondneſs, or perhaps neceſſity, for 1 
foreign goods ĩs ſuch, that they cannot keep 0 
-filver for the coinage of the ſmalleſt money „ 
There are many who are jealous even of 
theſe poor people fabricating any thing, 
they ery out they will be independent, and 
rival their mother 2 T” Fore Cole — 
fan, SD » | 
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In the fitſt place, unleſs we make them 
2 preſent of their cloathing, ' they, muſt 
naked. That 
by degrees they will probably become a 
great people is far from an evil; — while 


the Britiſh conſtitution remains ſound, the 
ſtrength of theſe people will be ſo much 


additional ſtrength to Britain, as furniſhing 


' a new reſource of men and materials for 


war. If the Britiſh conſtitution ſhould cor- 


tupt and fall to ruin, as all others have 
done, *twill be a happineſs. to mankind, 


that its colonies, its children grown to 
maturity, ſhould not be involved in the 


fame deſtruction, but inherit by ſucceſſion 


the bleſſings of liberty :—there is nothing 


but common and imminent danger, or vio- 
lent oppreſſion, can make them unite, un- 
leſs the climate of America ſhould alter 
human nature, — for every colony will be 


jealous of its neighbour, and the great 


_ difficulty, as they grow ſtrong, will be to 
keep peace among them. 
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At nieſant the ' article 'of proviſions is 


4 a; of rival trade with Great Britain 
and Ireland but it may become of the 


greateſt importance to both, and the ſub- 


ſiſtence of the Sugar INacids almoſt . i 


depends on it. 
The fiſnery of Newfoundland is a very 


great article of commerce; with us it is 


almoſt entirely a foreign trade, for, except 
à ſmall matter of refuſe ſent to the Sugar 


Illands, and a little the Americans conſume” 


themſelves, the whole is ſold to foreign na- 
tions, the people of England for the moſt 


part not knowing what bacallho is ;—but to 


ſuppoſe the trade, if the French are entirely 
excluded, will equal what both nations car- 


ried on, muſt be a miſtake; for, as the prin- 


cipal conſumption of the French h catching 
was among themſelves, they will certainly 


find ſome other food, or perhaps fiſhery.” 


But the chief value of this trade being the 
employment of ſeamen for the uſe of 


in that article greatly diftreſs them, 
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The iNand of Newfoundland is admirably 


Grad for a maritime power, as it com- 
mands the entrance from the ocean into 
the prodigious river of St. Lawrence. - 
hat vaſt extent of territory diſtinguiſhed | 
by the name of Canada, having been ſo 
| ſmall a time in our poſſeſſion, there cannot 
be ag yet. a ſufficient knowlege of itz but it 


appears much ſuch a country as our North- 
ern Colonies, though the river-naviga- 
tion, with the Lakes, extending from North 
to South, may afford, ſrom its fruitful 
ſhores, ſuch a variety of produce, as ſhall 
give riſe to the moſt extraordinary inland 
commerce the world ever knew. As we 

advance ſouthward, Maryland and Virginia 
furniſh, in Tobacco, an excellent article of 


commerce; the uſe of which is a luxury 


daily increaſing, from the agreeable. amuſe- 


ment its gentle and innocent intoxication 


affords Here begins the general uſe of 


N egro Slaves, firſt introduced by neceſſity; 


but as the number of white people increaſes 


greatly, and begin. to want employment, 
: RS. 


15 


oy 8 ; £ 28 g . : 
ic is an affair of the higheſt importance to 
give them encouragement, and to ſtop the 


* = ** 8 


farther introduction of ſlaves. This has 
been attempted ſeveral times by ſome pa- 
triots without ſucceſs, private advantage 
having as yet prevented the great in thoſe 
parts from ſeeing the diſparity between a 
free man and a ſlave z— the ſmall matter 
with which a ſlave is kept, is: the delight 
of his coyetous maſter; but where a free 
European, can labour and preſerve his 
health and ſtrength, the difference and a la- | 
bour between him and a ſlave will make up 


for the ifferen | | maintenance: g 


the cuſtom of treating and governing ob 
uses aten a, tyrangicel god, berha - 

rous diſpoſition, and cruelty begomes fa- 
niliar.— The firſt ching children Learn, is 
to inſult and chaſtiſe; and they have a 
child flave given to exerciſe; themſelves 

„upon. — Though black ſlaves in the South- 
enn Colonies,” eſpecially in the beginning, 
„ray be neceſſary ; yet all poſſible meaſures 

© ooeht to be uſed to encourage our on peo- 


7 clay; | 
ple, and render them uſcleſs; as ſoon as pot. 
fible, and it may be done by degrees on the 
continent. OE 5 
Carolina is 2 Tan "that produces an 
amazing Pie ry-thing: what quan- 
_ fities of Rice, Sow pre Gong any ing they 
will lend their attention to ; — the labour 1s 
done by Negroes,” and it was found by 
3 lence, in that Southern Climate, 1 
the labour of the few Europeans who went 
over was not ſufficient to overcome the 
firſt difficultics. 'But their Indian wars, it 
is hoped, wilf have this good conſequence, 
to encourage as much as pofſible the breed 
and labour of whire people; for in their 
numbers oglilts the public ſecurity,” not 
from tlie Indians only, But the fla ves chem- 
ſelxes. Ie advantage of commerce 10 
and fm theſe Countries to Britain is ſo 
evident it is Ne to enter into the 
detail, © $717 hi 230511 id 119 


Theimportunt alulsbe the Sugar land, 


made ot by dhe continual inereaſe of that 


new a Ty: which the labour of the 
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Beg which afforded che daintzes of or 
anceſtors, has been rendered almoſt uſclefs. 
And fo powerful is the cuſtom grown that 
ve new conſider Sugar as a thing 
and which we cannot do without; ſo that, 
if we had it not of our own produce; we 
muſt purchaſe it of our neighbours who 
had; from the great conqueſts in thoſe _ 
parts, we e have, beſides, a lus | 
N of 
A valuable trade i is ahi i of of ah 
Sugar-cane without doubt; many deliciz 
ous - meats and comſortable drinks do we 
enjoy from that quarter; beſides, by ſelling 
it to our neighbours, We. drain them of 
much caſh Vet there is a moſt feviows 
conſequencs attending this commerce. The 
uſe that Phyſicians make of this ſalubrious 
juice in Europe, cannot anſwer for the de- 
iruftion the producing it creates; near one 
third of the people employed in a flave - 
voyage die, or are rendered uſeleſs, beſides 
the great numbers that die in their bloom 
or return * The number * 
* N 2 
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z he: bf peace, before extended As 
x they are now, dmounted-to many thouſaßd, 
of ſo terrible a depopulating nature is that 
trade, while the landed proprietors are very 
little attentive to the breeding of White fa- 
milies, though they live in conſtant terror 
From the Slaves who are from 6 and 10 to 
one, except in Barbadoes, which was origi- 
nally divided into ſmall eſtates. There the 
proportion is about 4 to 13 and that is the 
only iſland which has not put the government 
to the expence of troops, even in times of 
peace, for ſecurity againſt the ſlaves.—If the 
Malottas, and the mixed breed, which are the 
hardieſt people, wereallowed a certain degree 
of liberty, to ſeparate them entirely from the 
Black. A it would be a S inen 
ſecurity. "3 

'We now proceed to the other branch of 
foreign trade, with independent nations, 
which is extreamly convenient and neceſſary, 
in reſpet to fabricks. The people of 
Britain have greatly to ſpare. of -woollen 
goods, hich many foreign nations _ 
who 
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who in return may pay in other admiſſable 
manufactures, in raw materials, or wines, 
or other produce for luxury, which, it © 
pretty equal, anſwers the purpoſe of citeu- 
lation, which is the main point; but gold 
and ſilver being of a laſting nature, and 
having in all places a certain value, where 
we have an opportunity of getting a ſhare 
of that return, ſuch trade is looked upon 
as the moſt important. — We have molt 
greedily ſought all means of draining! whar- 
ever country we have dealings with of their 
caſh, inſomuch, that they all, take the 
alarm, even to Portugal; with whom gold 
and diamonds are principal articles of com- 
merce: all which has ariſen from this cauſe; 
The people of Britain have been ſo jealous 
of their liberty, that they would by no 
means conſent t keep on fodt ſuch armies, | 
as the ' preſent "faſhion" of the Princes of © © © 
Europe even madeneceMaty ; and the court 
by no means chuſing to encourage à mili- 
taty ſpirit among the people, of whom 
N 3 they 
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I 
they. de zealoua, was the cauſe of our, 
being / in a contemptible ſtate of we; | 
this being knows to both parties, vis 
en bee in taking care of the navy; 
and the court, willing fomehow to have 
troops at command, formed thoſe ſubfidy 
treaties in Ge tmasy and the North. Thus 
our diſconſichence at home, by degrees, led 
the nation ite tkat labyrinth of croſs-po- 
litic and <xpenlive connexions, which 
has made fach ja Sedineſe for gold ne- 
cer! 
As that diſconfidenee ſublides, and Bri- 
tain again feels her ſtrength, the ſimple 
ſyſtem of politics. whjch nature and her 
own:fituation peint aut, may be purſued, 
Independent of this. the trade with foreign 
matious, which ſupplies us with materials 
. For manufaftures, ſtores for war, or 
wiſions we may Want, is of more ſolid uſe 
nhan returns of Sold and ſilver a a 
beyond a Porn nity io tuin, inſtea 
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uſeful to ſocieties; therefore it mir b6-ne- 


ceflary to explain it, —Laxury, "when con- 


ſideted as a vice, is that 'Exceſy1of'affeQtion 
for any thing not abſolutely neceſſary, which - 
ſhall fubje& a man to do, or ſuffer evil to 
be done. A man ought not to debauch, 
and deſtroy his own body, much leſs ought 
fie not to deſtroy his own reaſoning powers 
if he deſtroys his own means of ſubſiſtence; 
and is obliged to eat the bread of ſervitude, 
he weakens the dignity of his own mind ; 
but if he becomes dependent upon another, 
he loſes his own liberty, nor will ſuch a 
one ſeruple at enflaving his cduntty; 4ndos 
lende on one hand, 1 excels on the other, 
deſtroy more than the ſword; and entail 
the curſe of debility and diſekſes on po- 
| ſtetity another, more prudent as ke thinks, 
puts che thought of poſterity! aide, bim 
ſelf and own. private pleaſutes *occupy*'hi 

whole ſoul, ke fotegoes the moſt tender 
tyes of nature, dares not become a huſband 
and father, left his indulgences ſhould be 
Pat an end to, or he may be deterred by 


the 


1 

the dread of expence from the luxury of 
the female ſex ; in his latter days, if he 
eſcapes the puniſhment of diſeaſes, he feels 
himſelf ſolitary in the midſt of ſociety 3 he 
is the object of no ones love, and, what is 
worſe, he can find no o to love, or in 
whom he can delight; *cis a bleſſing to be 
a- miſer, that he may have ſomething, 
though an inſenſible object to employ his 
affections. Such is luxury, and ſuch are 
the evils of luxury, individuals are deſtroy- 
ed, poſterity cut off, beſides the inevitable 
loſs of liberty, a pever failing conſequence 
of ins excefs for thoſe delightful be- 
peo which ſociety enjoys. from. the. Arts 
and ſciences, when uſed in that moderation 
which produces no ill conſequence to the 
individual ot poſterity. and are fo uſe i 
In filling up the time, in employ ments o 
benefit ot amuſement, they cannot be con- 
Lidered as 2 vice, nor properly be called a 
luxury,—mca..canpot lid employment in 
What is meerly uſeful, a few will provide 
e whole; therefore fFTmn, e 
511 ha 
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nation. From theſe principles, let us er- 
amine the Iadia trade. The manufactures | 
introduced from Indiazand wornin Europe, 
which ſhall exceed the proportion exported 
to India, muſt in ſuch proportion leſſen the 
employment, and means of ſubſiſtence of 
the ingenious European; conſequently, as 
the imports do greatly exceed the exports, 
that trade muſt be pernicious to Europe 
in general:? Britain ſees that in reſpect to 
itſelf, and makes laws to prevent their con- 
ſumption at home, or loads them with great 
duties, but the ſame precaution | is not. uſed 
in reſpect to the Colonies. W > 
The Colonies ought to be conſidered: as a2 
part of ourſelves, and what is conſumed 
there, ſhould have a reference to the ge- 
neral ſyſtem; ; the conſumption. of ſuch a 
quantity of India goods leſſens the con- 
ſumption of our own. manufactures. of the 
fame kind, which are now brought to con- 
ſiderable perfection in Mancheſter ; and 
this evil may 15 avoided, yy, 9 laying ; a pro- 
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| 'c s ; by Which means money 
ay te g 19 lefles the paper currency 
and we 6ught the more readily to enter 
into this ſcheme, as the India ate 
what principally drain them and us of gold 
and ſilver.— The only people gainers by the 
India trade ate the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, for, was it not for that conſumption, 
their ben! in gold and ſilver mines would 
much fafter leſſen in their value. — The 

length of the voyage, and various climes. 
paſſed through to India, added to the ill 

effects of the climate there to European con- 
ſtitutions, are cauſta of great mortality; 
Jo that the Europeans purchaſe with their 
bloed a trade not beneficial to them in- 
general, though it may to a ſmall trading 
f republick, Who can fell to other nations the 

imports at a great advanced price. 1 

„ Thus the India trade being in itſelf de- 
Arodive, and almiflable only in a defenſ- 
Ive manner, to prevent our being robbed 
Brow OT kibouri, Aube purcttaſe of what 


our 


| 8 
our luxury will by! no means let us do with+ 
out,, makes it neceſſary that trade ſhould: 
be carried: on. by a company, which will. 
naturally prevent its too. great extent, and 
by which means it may be regulated, and 
brought to ſuch: a. ſtandard. as. to. 8128 4. 
little evil as poſſible... e 
But, where trade is beneficial: to the: 
publick, there a monopoly. is of the moſt: 
ruinous conſequence ; —-it. is aſtoniſhing, . | 
Britain ſhould have ſo ſmall a trade with. 
the: Turkiſh: Empire this deſerves to be 
ſeriouſly enquired . into; if the fault lies on tile 


company. as it is ſuſpected, let it be laid 
open tis hard to contend with unitett: 


dodles, a merchant who attempts it muſt: 
be very. ſtrong, or he will be overthrown ;. 
if he becomes dangerous, he is admitted. 
into the party, and the caſe is altered : 

i n public affair, and belongs to the ma- 
giſtrates of the city, to make themſelves. 
maſtets of the truth, and by a proper 5. 


W may get che evil remedied. 
"ME" 1. 
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nature of trade ſo 


* 


Nor is tl tl 


gest 


ſecret, but ir may” be underſt6od deten 

Steatly above it, who may have the means 
of coming At truth, which is often care- 

- Fully hid; it needs a Hercules to deſtroy 


a Hydra.— We have ſeen. a patriot Prince 


promoting manufactures, and ſurely it is 


worth the pains of the greateſt to perform 


ſo great a good; the great may know the 
truth from the Miniſters at Conſtantino- 
ple, who are ſuppoſed capable of procuring 
exact intelligence, and will put no falſe 
colouring on the ſubject; the root of the 
evil once known, the remedy, will be eafy. 


The little monopoly of Hudſons Bay is 


A grievance, and has been the means of our 
knowing very little of that country; be- 


Hides the ill conſequence of raifing the 
price of materials for a manufacture, in 
which the French having been more cheaply 
ſupplied, loſt us the Portugal and Spanith 
trade in_hats.—So great is our paſſion for 
exportation, that we are not content with 
loathing our neighbours, butwe muſt feed 

them 


— — — . —— — 4 


[271 . 
Nike Eis wild The cultivating the earch, 
and drawing from it the greateſt quantity 
of neceſſaty® ſuſtenance, Has been one of 
the firſt ; objects of all wiſe law-givers ; ſome 
have made it an article of religion; others 
by dividing the land into ſenall ſhares have 
Was e pes leto ie m nęceſity Out 
conſtitution Bae ſuffering violent meaſures, 
the peo ple have been encouraged to it, by 
hope of gain; and as the only article we 
can pretend to is wheat, the bounty on 
exportation, added to the aſtoniſhing quan- 
tity of late years made uſe of in the diſtillery, 
has made the att of huſbandry greatly at- 
tended to, and improved, which has been 
attended with this good conſequence; that 
_ 'we have not been ſo ſubject to ſcarcity, and 
corn has been upon an average eaper than 
before che bounty was granted but the 
grand point and uſe of proviſions, is the 
increaſe of the people; has that good effect 
followed? ſurely the uſe of ſpirituous liguors 
. vs been, bong is, of moſt pernicious con- 
e eee LOS 2159) ane 
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The article of export bas been of ſervice / 

3 back to the nation the caſh, which. ö 

its own internal unhappy inquietudes have 
ceauſed to be ſquandered abroad; but has 

added little to population. The additional 

labour of a fewhufbandmen has been all, and. 

ten huſhandmen will raiſe a vaſt. 

of grain; beſides, every day pnodages now 

inventions for ſaving of. eee e 

that, to procure. the; necaſſa ESL Ml 55 

the labour divided; 

ſcarce produce a ſweat; the great growers 

of corn employ as few. hands. as poſſihle; 

and the ſale not depending on the neigh- 
bouring Hamlets and Villages, give them 
ſelves little concern about them, or wiſh: 
them away, for fear of the pots rates; 
the little farms are ſwallowed up: —the 
country for a great extent ſhall ſmile with 
the rich gifts of nature, while ſcarce a ha- 
bitation appears; how: beautiful this pro- 
ect, was there added Villages and Towns, 

| fall. 
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full of laborious people, to conſume chews; 
how melancholy, when we conſider: the 
owner as depending on the diftiller for his: 
fale, or the merehant, who perhaps feeds. 
our enemies, or thoſe who hate and de- 
ſpitefully uſe us.— Fhe making rivers navi- 
gable has been conſidered as a public 
good; but, when it is made uſe of to con- 
vey corn. to- market for the diſtiller or 
. merchant, it is often pernicious, and has 
done great damage, witneſs the Towns of 
Newbery and Guilford, whoſe manufac- 
tures have | been by _ 
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Luxurys 


RE N ſociety is onee eſmblilhed 

2 and the benefit of mutual aſſiſtance 

once fel, men never by inclination; ſtop 

at the uſeful and neceſſary, a: 
A . 
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dhe convenient, ** delighuful, the beau- 
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The. ſatisf W is not ane 
there muſt be delicacies ; ſecurity againſt 
the elements will not ſatisfy in cloathing; ; 
har mony and proportion is ſtudied, in which 
-uſe is often. leſs conſulted than a whimſical 
elegance; a houſe muſt; have its internal 
and external ornaments; uſe, conveniency, 
and that true proportion which adds ſtrength 
to them, the beauty and perfection of the 
ſecience, even that is not ſufficient; — a ſickly 
fancy wanders and runs into a thouſand 
whims and changes; the whole world will 
ſcarce produce warkmen or materials for 
its extravagancy.— Thus 18 luxury gene 
rated, a diſeafe that grows up, in all civi- 
liſed ſocieties, and has been a conſtant ſub- 
ject of declamation in all ages, as the ruin 
of States and Empires, and has in fact been 
ſo.— But the word Luxury has been uſed in 
ſuch an extenſive and indefinite manner, 
that, taken in its moderate ſenſe, it has been 
E rag wih a OPT. of reaſon to be 
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The quantities of gold and ſilver con- 
ftantly running time immemorial to India, 
has been for ages a ſubject of great con- 
templation; they y, certainly are happy in 
a balance of trade. Modey is the finew f 
wat, ſays one; wealth is the parent of power, 
ſayg another what have theſe people done 
with their riches? they always were moſt 
contemptibly weak — But then, how comes 
it that, in ſuch a courſe of ' years, there has 
not been collected in India, ſuch a quantity 
of gold and filver, as to render the value 
To low as to prevent the exportation of 
their fabricks which are bought with h.? 
In all deſpotic countries, money, as gold. 
and filver, being more eaſily hid, and cer- 
tainly conveyed to poſterity, makes it of 
more value in itſelf ; and what the govern- 
ment takes from the people is not expended: 
among them again, but amaſſed together, 
and hid in ſecret Places, by the Emperor 8 
and governors ; bur the great cavſe is in- 
their ir religion, the Temples of which are 
— of. immenſe treaſure: ure; beſides, tho 
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idea it's manting after death, in a future 
- Nate, cauſes. vaſt quantities to be, buried 
with the bodies of the rich, ſo ſectetly, as 
never to be found more; and very proba- 
bly this opinion was inculcated by ſome 
wiſe law-giver, to carry off, and prevent 
the evil conſequence. of, too great an in- 
creaſe of thoſe precious metals. T 

Thus, after draining Africa of Slaves, 
after torturing the poor Indians, after im- 
menſe, ſatigues, dangers, deaths ; from the 
bowels of the mountains of Mexico and 
Peru, are drawn the ſhining ores, - which, 
after dazzling the eyes of men for a time, 
are returned again to the Earth, and buried 
in India. 7 

The importation of wines, fruits, or 
any article of luxury which is purchaſed 
by the labour of our artiſts, ought to be 
allowed; for the number of ingeniqus men 
will be in proportion to the employment for 
hem; and the number of ingenious men 
are che riches of a nation, as in the num- 
ber of warlike people lies the ſtrength of a 

nation. 
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have a right to certain indulgences, but not 
all to —_— z ſo that the ſame indulg- 
_ ence allowable in one, becomes a luxury 
and vice in another. There have been 
many reaſons given for the great popula- 
tion 45 China; but it ſeems to ariſe chiefſy 
from one maxim; a wife cannot put the 
huſband but to a certain very moderate ex- 
pence; he is to allow her a ſufficient quan- 
tity of rice for food, and ſome raw cotton 
or materials for her to work up for her 
cloathing, while a mat to fit on is the furnis 
ture of the houſe ; thus every one is indu- 
_ ced to marry, the conſequence ae e 
1 ne 1d; 1100 
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lation in a more particular manner, 
wich a view ** ve mult der 
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ider the Ren though the different eon- 
ditions of life, which muſt have place in 
all yell conſtrued ſocieties, Which reſem- 
bles a pyramid, the baſe of Which is, the * 
loweſt people, who are content with a ſup- 
| ply of Nature's real wants, the common Ar- 
rizans, the Tngenious, Maſters, "Traders, 
Merchants, G entry, Ni objlity, Monarch.-To 
theſe may be added tlie profeſſions. that the 
violent and corrupt nature of man make 
neteſſary, as Divinity, Law, Phyfick and 
Military which include the moſt honour- 
Ahle employ ments, and afford the Hoſt 
| really means to attain to greatneſo. 
Obſerve through the whole, how every 
rank is nouriſhed and kept up by the rank 
below it; men naturally aſpire, and every 
one e wiſhes. to ſqueeſe himſelf into the rank 
above him, in which ſome of the moſt 
active are conſtantly n, by which 
ſome of the more negligent in the ſyperior 
Tanks, are puſhed — pl OY 
are ſeldom capable, and never content to 
tall back and earn their bread! in a humbler 
b ſtate ; 
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Alete; they generally take to hazardous em- 
ployments, or try their fortune in diſtant 
countries, which cauſes a continual waſte of 
people; > beſides, as the condition advances, 
there are ſo many circumſtances attended to 
for its ſupport, that, with the additional 
conſequences of indolence, luxury, and de- 
bauchery, the whole family ſhall frequently 
become extinct ;—from this vice we may 
clearly ſee, that to increaſe the nunibers, 
vou muſt begin at the loweſt of all 4 
for in proportion to- the baſe will be the 
edifice, and the increaſing theſe kind of 
people is eaſy and of little coſt to landed 
gentlemen, who, having lately applied them- 
ſel ves to arms, muſt know the vaſt conſe- 
quence of a patient, laborious, courageous, 
ſtrong, and faithful breed of men, and it is 

as much in their power to have them as a 

breed of horſes, and infinite ly more proffit- 
able. — The foreign trade which the Po- 
landers carry on, by ſelling the produce of 
their lands to procure the luxury of French 
wines and foreign fabricks, is deteſted as” 


| © _ moſt pernicious, being a cauſe of the great 
jd miſery of the vaſſals, but whom the lord 
notwithſtanding chooſes to keep numerous, 
as being themſelves a part of his property ; 
is the ſame action, leſs ſhameful in another 
place? becauſe inſtead of Ee a mi- 
ſerable people they are chaſed away. 
Oh what a fine eſtate, not a er or 
fearce arce an inhabitant in the pariſh, no poor 
and the diſtiller cr merchant takes off the 
whole crop together This ſolitary and de- 
populating ſyſtem has been but too much 
adopted in Britain, and ſtill more in Ire. 
land where they have even got rid of plow- 
men and labourers, a few berdſmen $a 
ſufficient for a large tractt. 

The Nobles and gentlemen of large landed 
1 poſſeſſions, are, or ought to de, the fathers 
[ azad councellors of the ſociety, not in nati- 

* doOnal aſſemblies only, but each in his private 
character,. to increaſe the numbers of hardy 
laborious people is the moſt important piece 
_ = of patriotiſm. OO can e * 
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If chat friend to mankind; Mr. Miller, 


had ſet dow to conſider how. a ſpot of 
ground of different kinds might be ſo cul- 
tivated and planted, and of what extent a 


calculation might be made, but it will be 


found a very ſmall quantity, if good land; 


the next thing will be the dwellings to be 


ſo formed as to require but little firing; 


One hundred families planted as near toges 


| -theras poſſible will ſoon become of very con- 


fiderable importance; in the meantime; as 
they were gathering, their labobt would 


furniſh them with cloaths and to pay a ſmall 


rent, and their patron ſhould ſee them 
provided, as long as it was neceſſary, with 
materials fot working up at che loweſt price. 
and have them inſtructed to furniſſ among 
themſelves all poſſible peceſſaries.— All ſo- 
cieties mult have had ſome ſoch beginning, 
and under che inſpection of @ wiſe and good 
man the growth would be quick, and a man 


might live to ſee his plantation ſo far ad- 


vanced as to yield good fruits, for when once 
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* a ſociety. is Bot to a certain head and ad- 
3 n it can well repay the little 
Charges attending its infant nurſing; there 
arono profits can be ſo honourably obtained, 
nao inheritance ſo illuſtrious. ſuch a family 
muſt become powerful, but cannot be dan. 
gerouſiy ſo ; - and thoſe who ſhall, thus 
furniſh ſubjects have a tight to employment 
and command, or in time of peace and te- 
poſe if the hive ſhould fill too faſt, the 
younger branches at a ſmall expence might 
carry ſmall Colonies to America, where a 
few people bred together, and uſed to live 
ina ſmall compaſs, may ſoon form poſſeſſions 
to create the envy of elder brothers. 
Should ſuch a ſpirit take place there is no 
judging how far population. might, be car- 
ried, the two "iſlands would be capable of 
ſubſiſting twenty millions or more, for ſhould 


fleſh be ſcarce we have fiſheries in abund- 
ance, and for corn, if it ſnould be wanted, 
America could furniſn for fifty millions if 
.encouraped and d to n. . 
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